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NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 


This completely new edition of the 
Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in 
the country. it contains photos, dia- 
grams, articles and suggestions on 
Offense, Defense and Fundamentals — 
written by America’s leading coaches. 
Send for your free copy — today. 


The + aw yg oe Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me. a free copy - the new Seal-O- 
San B Diges 





Coach. 
School__ 
City. 
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HEN your gym floor is fast, 
non-slippery and glare-proof, 
dribbling can be easily taught 
and quickly mastered. Drib- 

bling at great speed or with a change of 
pace and increased speed can only be 
successful when sure-footing is present. 
On a Seal-O-San finished floor offensive 
play is given speed and strength. The 
specially prepared ingredients in Seal- 
O-San provide a flexible surface for the 
flexible sole of the gym shoe, making possible quick starts and stops. 


Thus a player can dribble, change direction, feint, pivot and pass with 
confidence. Once a player gets the friendly “feel” of a Seal-O-San 
finish, the fear of slipping or skidding is banished. 


With floor injuries absent, with reserves at peak strength and your 
winning combination intact, you’ll get the brand of basketball that 
wins tournaments. 


For the 1946 season follow the path taken by more than 5500 top- 
bracket coaches. Give your team an offense and a defense built on speed 
and sure-footing. Put a mop-applied, easily maintained Seal-O-San finish 
on your gym floor—now—and see your team “click” like champions. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA TononTe 


CSEALISAN 


.  -aehe AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


ASK ABOUT THE DERMA-SAN CONTROL SYSTEM FOR REMOVING THE MENACE OF ATHLETE'S FOOT. IT'S SIMPLE, DIRECT, SURE. 





A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson...A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


DIVISIONS OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


SPALDING SETS THE Gan) PACE IN SPORTS 


a 


| Brooklyn, N. Y. | Chicopee, Mass. | Willimansett, Mass. 
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Christmas Greetings 


from 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


es 


ISHING every reader A MERRY CHRISTMAS and A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR carries with it, more than ever this yuletide season, 
our conviction that it will be all of that. Sobered, as we all are, 
by the thought of those who gave their lives that we might ob- 


serve another Christmas, and look forward to a bright, new year, 


MSE RE 


we of the Athletic Journal extend a sincere greeting, heartfelt, to 


the best of the best, our readers. 


Along with our greeting to you of the athletic world, in schools and colleges 
throughout the country, is the renewed pledge to aid in every way, whether it is 
the relatively minor matter of presenting a single new play, or the all-important 
task of stressing editorially the elimination of some improper element before it 
becomes destructive, insofar as the standards and conduct of nationwide amateur 


athletics is concerned. 


The start of the new year will mark the beginning of a new era for coaches, 
athletic directors and physical education administrators. It will be an era of ex- 
pansion, of greater emphasis on physical fitness, and, therefore, wider and more 


intelligent acceptance of athletics in the daily routine of schools and colleges. 


The future, and the good that can come from amateur athletics and physical 
training will be the result of the planning, the teaching and the coaching which 
will be done by you, our readers. It is with no little pride, and with a vast deal 
of confidence that we accept this challenge for you, and stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with you. Our plans for the coming year are your plans, your wishes our di- 


rectives. 





Again, our sincere wishes for the best Christmas yet, and for a new year full of 


the friendships, ideals, and ways of life that are worth while. 
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Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
Youll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 


Rowley 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear . . . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers . . . all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of your equipment as we believe will warrant the cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 
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WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


“If it's from Rawley, it's Right!” 
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If it’s a Wilson it’s THE LAST WORD 


The name Wilson stands for the modern era of 
sports—the era of speed, skill, and progress. 
Wilson equipment for our modernized type of 
football, basketball, soccer—as well as golf, ten- 
nis, etc., is strictly in tune with the times—the /ast 
word in smart, design, construction and good 


craftsmanship. Preference for Wilson equipment 


among players, coaches, leagues, schools con- 
tinues to grow. It is a tribute to the name that 
stands for the latest thing in equipment for today’s 
smart play. Remember—If it’s a Wilson it’s the 
last word in modern equipment for modern play. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 


and other leading cities. 


Let's all boost the“War 
Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commem- 
orate our war heroes. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


T'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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AMERICA’S 


NEWLY DESIGNED 


SPOT-BILT BASEBALL SHOES 


@ Every action of the game was studied by SPOT- 
BILT’S research staff in bringing out the new 
lasts for baseball shoes. From professional and 
amateur diamonds observations of foot action 


showed where to make changes. They showed 


where the action of the game hit hardest. New 
strength in reproportioning the lasts was added 
to take the tough use, yet the players will enjoy 
superior comfort and snug fit. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FINEST 


ATHLETIC 


e 
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Precise Fit... mew lasts and patterns 
allow full free action—no binding any- 
where—hugs the heel—no gap around 
the ankle—a perfect fit under the arch. 


Pre-Stretched Uppers... all SPOT-BILT 
baseball shoes have pre-stretched uppers 
—just enough stretch in leather to give 
a comfortable, easy fit. Retains softness 
and pliability. 


Spikes . . . scientific design and place- 
ment under ball of foot giving maximum 
traction, sure footihg. 

* 
Lightweight and Durability . . . made of 
the toughest materials available yet con- 
structed to eliminate all excess weight 


—meets the exacting requirements of 
professional players. 


Versatility of Models ... fit the needs of 
the best professional ball players, as 
well as high school and sand lot. The 
same exacting skill is placed in the con- 
struction of the SPOT-BILT low priced 
shoe as on the top grade professional 
models. 
* 

Innersoles . . . made of sponge rubber 
covered with a special duck material 
—cushion the sole—prevents blisters. 


SHOES 
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A Plea for Better 
Basketball Defense 


By Howard A. Hobson 
Basketball Coach, University of Oregon 


HE other night our varsity squad 
had its first basketball scrimmage. 

At the end of twenty minutes, what 
I thought was the so-called first team had 
35 points, but the opponents had 40. I 
told the squad that 70 points should win 
most games, if the other team did not get 
80. This incident coincided with my ob- 
servation of fifty top college and service 
teams last season. Basketball has become 
more and more an offensive game. 

At present, the game has reached almost 
a state of offensive hysteria. A check of 
seventy college and service games last 
season indicates that a team takes an aver- 
age of eighty shots per game. Before the 
war this average was closer to sixty. The 
average of successful shots made has been 
about the same. It is about 25 per cent. 
Adding free throws, we find the average 
team now scoring in the neighborhood of 
50 points per game, where it used to be 
below 40. 

This higher-scoring trend in the game is 
not all bad. In many ways, it is good. 
There is no question but that the game has 
set attendance records recently, and that 
the number of participants is increasing. I 
believe that offense needed a “shot in the 
arm.” I believe the high scoring games 
are an excellent thing. In fact, I have 
favored the fast break in our offense for 
many years. When I say, however, that 
the game is reaching a state of offensive 
hysteria, I mean that so many factors 
favor the offense, that, unless. the game 
strikes a balance soon, we may have a 
bad situation. 

We did have basketball games when the 
scores were in the 20’s or even lower. 
These were defensive battles. I can re- 
member when one of my first coaches told 
us that, if we could hold our opponent 
scoreless, and each of us score one basket, 
we would win 10 to 0. Stressing defense 
in this manner was not uncommon. I do 
not believe any of us felt that this was a 
desirable type of game, either for the play- 
ers or for the spectators. 

We needed to do something to open up 
the offense, and we did. There were some 
rule changes, followed by factors, in con- 
junetion with the rule changes, however, 
which have made the game a bit lopsided 
in the offensive direction. 

We want a high-scoring basketball 
game, but we do not want a game which 
consists of scoring, with little or no de- 
fense. A 50-point game is excellent, but 
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do we want 80-and 100-point games? If 
so, we will’ have a condition where each 
team merely takes turns running up and 
down the court, with the imaginary de- 
fense waiting for its turn to retrieve a re- 
bound, or to get the ball from under the 
net, sé its players get a turn at scoring. 
Last season, I observed many players 
standing and allowing opponents to shoot, 





Hrowarp HOBSON, University 
of Oregon’s basketball and base- 
ball coach, returned recently from a 
basketball assignment with the army 
in Italy. He is secretary of the Na- 
tional Basketball Coaches Association. 











figuring that they will take their chances 
on getting a rebound or, if the goal is suc- 
cessful, get the ball and a chance to match 
the goal with one of their own. 

Some of the factors which brought 
about this high-scoring situation are: 

1. Elimination of the center jump. This 
change, no doubt, has helped the game, at 
least offensively. It has given added im- 
petus to the already popular fast-break 
attack in basketball. When a goal is 
scored, it is natural for the other team to 
take the ball, and try to race ahead of the 
defense for a goal of its own. This change, 
however, has lessened the importance of 
defense, and cheapened the value of the 
field goal. 

Let us say that my team scores eight 
field goals. Each of those times, we would 
give our opponents a chance to score eight 
times. If they are successful in 25 per cent 
of their efforts, which is average, they 
would get two field goals back, which 
means our net total on the eight goals 
would be 12 points. Under the old rule, if 
my team scores eight field goals, the other 
team would, theoretically, get the ball four 
times, providing we break even on the tip- 
offs. Therefore, if the other team scored 
the usual 25 per cent of its shots, it would 
have one basket, and our net gain on the 
eight field goals would be 14 points. By a 
theoretical estimate, it is considerably less 
important for the team to play a good 
defense under the new rule. At least, there 
is less tendency to play good defense, al- 
though it would still pay valuable div- 
idends. 

2. The ten-second rule. By making it 
necessary to bring a ball across the center 
line within ten seconds, a forcing defense 
all: over the court has been all but elim- 
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inated from the game, except in the closing 
minutes. While this may be a help to the 
defense in one way, it has encouraged a 
lack of man-to-man defense, and an in- 
crease in position or zone defense, the de- 
fensive man guarding the areas close to 
the basket only. 

3. The one-hand shot. The use of the 
one-hand shot, to the extent that many 
boys come to college without having 
learned to make a shot which is accurate 
at more than twenty-five feet from the 
basket, has also encouraged zone and posi- 
tion defense, and has minimized the im- 
portance of playing a tight defense, even 
out to mid-court. Statistics show that the 
average college player today can not make 
more than one out of seven attempts from 
around the thirty- to thirty-five-foot mark. 
Therefore, the defense has, in many cases, 
been content to guard the “keyhole” area 
only. This is not good for either the 
offensive or defensive phases of the game. 

4. Lack of fundamentals. During the 
war years coaches of both school and serv- 
ice teams have offered the excuse, and jus- 
tifiably, that they did not have players 
sufficiently long to teach them funda- 
mentals, particularly good defense. The 
tendency, therefore, has been to outscore 
the other team, rather than insist on rea- 
sonable defense. 

I believe that most coaches agree that 
there will be, and must be, a better bal- 
ance in the game, when more emphasis is 
placed on individual and team defense. 
Coaches who are quick to realize that this 
situation will win more games in the next 
few years, and, therefore increase interest 
in the game both for the player and the 
spectator. There are certain, definite ways 
in which this emphasis on defense may be 
brought about. One way, of course, would 
be to make rule changes to favor the de- 
fense, just as we made changes to favor 
the offense. At present, however, I do not 
believe this is necessary. The problem can 
be met in other ways. These are my 
suggestions: 

Insist on good, sound individual funda- 
mentals of defense. Be certain that every 
player knows how to guard an individual 
properly, and, that he understands the in- 
tricacies of defense against screens. 

Be certain that the players are grounded 
individually in the elements of zone de- 
fense, since there are times when one play- 
er must guard a territory under the basket 


a 








with two or more opponents coming at 
him, or when three come down against two 
opponents. Man-to-man fundamentals 
should be used, however, even in zone 
maneuvers. 

Be certain that any offensive attack, 
whether it is a fast break or a set play, has 
at least one safety player, and definite 
team defensive organization, should the 
ball be lost. 

Be certain that the team has a definite 
plan to get back on defense, especially 
against an opponent using the fast break. 

Be certain that the team is able to play 
a good, forcing man-to-man defense. This 
is the only defense possible when a team 
is behind and must force play. 

Be certain that the team has a good 
team defense against its opponents’ set- 
play attack. It is my opinion that a team 
should be able to use at least two defenses, 
and possibly more. If the opposition de- 
pends on moving and screening, perhaps 
the best defense would be zone or a com- 
bination. If the other team exce's in long 
shooting, or in a fast passing game, per- 
haps the best @efense would be man-to- 
man or a combination 

Coaches who argued for years that the 
only defense was man-to-man, or that the 
only defense was the zone, now must admit 
that there are times to use both. The cor- 
rect defense takes the offensive 
team’s best weapon. 


away 


Team defense should include a defensive 
pan on held-ball, out-of-bound, and free- 
throw situations. 

Illustrations 1 and 2 show a drill for in- 
dividual offense and defense. In Illustra- 
tion 1, the defensive player takes the 
proper stance to guard an opponent on the 
left side of the court. He must prevent 
his opponent from attempting a long shot, 
or from dribbling around. Note that the 
defensive player has his right arm up, to 
discourage a long shot, and his left arm 
down, so that if a dribble is made, it must 
be toward the side lines and the corner. 

The defensive player should: 1. Not 
leave his feet, or rise on his toes. 2. Stay 
in the angle between his opponent and the 
basket. 3. Shift slightly, if his opponent 
can go only to his right or to his left. 

In Illustration 2, the offensive player 
has attempted to dribble around the de- 
fensive player. Notice that he is dribbling 
with the hand away from the defensive 
player, and that he has thrown his right 
leg in front of the defensive player, to 
keep him away from the ball. The de- 
fensive player has taken one step back- 
ward, thereby remaining in the proper 
angle. 

The defensive player should: 1. Not 
cross his legs. 2. Not slap at the ball or 
go after it, unless he is certain that he can 
get possession. 3. Stay close enough to 
the offensive man to block an attempted 


shot. 4. Close in and force play, as soon 
as the offensive player ends his dribble. 

Illustrations 3 and 4 show the two- 
against-one play where the defensive man 
finds it necessary to guard the goal against 
two attacking players. In Illustration 3 
the defensive player has rushed out, forced 
the one offensive man to stop his dribble, 
and is in the position of retreating so that 
the ball can not be passed to the other 
offensive man cutting under the basket 
The defensive player must not turn his 
back to the ball, or allow either offensive 
player to get behind him. 

In Illustration 4 the defensive player 
has retreated still more, anticipating a 
pass under the basket. If he can force the 
player with the ball to stop his dribbl 
and attempt his shot at that distance, or 
if he can prevent a close shot, and delay 
the situation until help arrives, he has 
done his job. 

The three-against-two situation is shown 


in Illustrations 5,6 and 7. Two defensive 


-players should learn to work together to 


prevent short or “keyhole’’-area shots, 
when three or more players attack. Prin- 
ciples of zone defense must be learned 
Illustration 5 shows the defensive players 
playing parallel. One of them must take 
the offensive player who has the ball, or 
he will shoot from the center area. 

In Illustration 6, the tall defensive 
player has gone out to take care of the 
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center situation, while the other defensive 
player has dropped back to protect the 
area under the basket. In Illustration 7 
the offensive player has passed to the left, 
and the defensive player who was under 
the basket has gone out to cover the 
player who received the ball. The tall de- 
fensive player has dropped back to pre- 
vent a pass under the basket. A defensive 
shift of this kind is effective against three 
offensive men who come down quickly. 
Offense and defense of screens are shown 
in Illustrations 8, 9, and 10. A liberal in- 
terpretation of screens is followed. The 
fundamentals of the legal screen may be 
learned more effectively, if two men are 





used on each side at the start. Later, 
three or four men may be used on each 
side. An inside stationary screen is dem- 
onstrated. The same situation is created, 
however, in outside stationary screens, the 
post play, the scissors play, or in any 
other play where a legal screen is involved. 

In Illustration 8, the screener, in white, 
has taken a legal screen position, while his 
team mate attempts to dribble past him, 
hoping that the defensive player will run 
into the screener. Illustration 9 shows 
that the defensive player did run into the 
screener, and that the other defensive 
player shifted out to change players. 
Changing players is not always desirable 


as it may put a little player guarding a 
big one, or a slow player guarding’ a fast 
player. If the defensive player had shifted 
too fast, the tall offensive player would 
have been in a position to pivot and re- 
ceive a pass on a cut-away play. 
Illustration 10 shows that one defensive 
player has gone through the gap between 
the tall offensive player, and that the 
other defensive player has stayed with his 


offensive player. This method, rather than* 


changing players, seems to work out 
better. 

An illustrated article by Mr. Hobson on 
team defense will appear in a later issue. 
Editor’s Note. 
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Defense Against 


The Tall Pivot Man 


By Wilbur C. Johns 
Head Basketball Coach, U. C. L. A. 





Vince Hanson, 6-foot, 8-inch Wash- 
ington State player is a perfect exam- 
ple of the scoring threat which tall 
men present against a team composed 
of smaller players. Vince, a 205-pound 
junior, was the nation’s 1945 scoring 
champion. He was named on Helms 
Athletic Foundation’s All-American 
team in his first year of college play. 


NE of the most serious problems for 

the basketball coach of today is how 

to stop the exceptionally tall man. 
So serious did the problem become, on the 
defensive backboard, that the rules com- 
mittee found it necessary to legislate 
against blocking a shot, on its downward 
path, until it comes below the rim. While 
this has been a simple solution to prevent 
the tall man from gaining an advantage 
on defense, by “catching” the shot, it does 
not offer any help for the defense which 
attempts to prevent the tall man from 
“breaking up the ball game,’ when on 
offense. 

For many coaches, this problem may not 
have presented itself, as yet. Every year, 
however, we hear of a greater number of 
these tall men in the game. Before many 
more years, they will, no doubt, be the 
rule rather than the exception. The dis- 
cussions which arise, regarding the solu- 
tion to this problem, bring out some very 
interesting points. There are many who 
advocate changing the rules, in order to 
minimize this height advantage, and there 
are just as many who believe we better 
leave the rules alone. 

There are probably as many defenses 
tried as there are coaches in the game. 
Each of these defenses has some partic- 
ularly strong features, and varying de- 
grees of success, but up to the present 
there seems to be no one style of defense 
effective in all situations. Perhaps this is 
a good thing for the game, since it_ would 
lose much of its appeal to thé public if 
the defense had all the advantage. Spec- 
tators are not interested in seeing a bas- 
ketball game with the defense so strong 
that neither team can score a field goal. 

One reason this problem has become so 
perplexing to some coaches is that they 
are not willing to devote enough of their 
practice time to developing variations in 
defense as they do in offense. The tend- 
ency for a team to “take it easy,” when 
on defense, reflects the general attitude of 
the coach, and practice habits. The ele- 
ment of surprise and variation are just as 
potent factors on defense as they are on 
offense. Most successful coaches try to 
prepare their teams to work harder on 
defense, and to get needed rest when in 
possession of the ball. 

Generally speaking, there are two types 
of defense—man for man, and zone. Nat- 
urally there are many variations of each of 
these, and every coach tries to develop his 
own ideas. For this reason, it is impossible 








WV LBUR C. JOHNS, head basket- 
ball coach of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, started play- 
ing basketball at the age of ten. He 
was a four-year letter man in high 
school, and also at U.C.L.A., where 
he became freshman and assistant var- 
sity basketball coach in 1925. He was 
named head basketball coach in 1939. 
In the past six years, U.C.L.A., a mem- 
ber of the Pacific Coast Conference, 
has come from the “cellar” position in 
the Southern Division, to first place 
last season, finishing second in 1943 
and 1944. Mr. Johns is assistant su- 
pervisor of physical education, and 
holds a full-time teaching assignment 
in the department. 











to cover all types of defense in one arti- 
cle. Following is a discussion of one varia- 
tion of the zone defense which has been 
found to be effective against a tall pivot 
man. 

Starting from the original positions as 
shown in Diagram 1, the players are 
placed, not according to their offensive 
positions, but rather in respect to their 
size and defensive strength. X1 and X2 
should be the fastest and most alert de- 
fensive men—ones who can shift quickly 
X3 and X5 should be larger and talle1 
than X1 and X2, and they should be good 
rebound players who can learn to analyze 
the offensive style quickly. X4 should be 
the tallest player. He should be taught 
to be alert, and to play the ball rather 
than the man. Pass interceptions will be 
one of his main functions. 

As to the function of the defense, we 
will consider first the function of each in- 
dividual. 

As shown in Diagram 2, the floor is di- 
vided into five zones, numbered in the 
same order as the defensive players. These 
imaginary zones are “set,” as far as pos- 
sible, but may vary according to the style 
of offense which the opponents use. There 
is no definite line to stop each man, but 
rather zones of greater responsibility. 

X1 and X2 will be responsible for the 
zones so numbered, and will shift with 
the ball, as fast as possible, keeping con- 
stant pressure on the player with the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Fundamental Wrestling 


By Fendley Collins 


Wrestling Coach, Michigan State College 


President of the American Wrestling Coaches Association 


ATIONAL emphasis on physical 
N fitness is causing many young 

men to take up wrestling. This 
is logical, because wrestling is one of the 
best sports for all-around physical devel- 
opment. Some of these young men, how- 
ever, know very little about amateur 
wrestling, so it is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to help coaches get them started in 
the proper direction. Mastery of a few 
essential fundamentals is all that is re- 
quired for the enjoyment of competitive 
wrestling. It is as natural for a young, 
healthy boy to wrestle as it is for him 
to run, jump, and play, but he must have 
proper instruction, and safe, adequate fa- 
cilities with which to work. 


Preliminary Preparation 


First, a wrestling room, or corner of 
the gymnasium, must be provided, and 
equipped with proper mats, covers, and 
with wall padding, where that is necessary. 





ENDLEY COLLINS, a National A. 

A. U. middleweight champion in 
1927, has been wrestling coach at 
Michigan State College for the past 
sixteen years. His teams have won 31, 
lost 6, and tied 2 meets in the last five 
dual-meet wrestling seasons. His teams 
placed second in the last two N. C. A. 
A, tournaments. 











The room, covers, and wrestler’s personal 
equipment must be kept clean to prevent 
possible infection of skin abrasions. The 
best cleasing agent is warm water and 
soap. A competent wrestling instructor 
or coach should supervise the wrestling. 

The wrestler should be required to con- 
sult the team or school medical official, 
to see if his body can stand the training 
demanded by wrestling, and to learn 
whether it would be safe for him to gain 
or lose weight. He should consult the 
medical official for prompt treatment of 
common wrestling injuries. He should ac- 
quire good personal habits, and remember 
to warm up well before wrestling. 


Wrestling Holds 


Wrestling holds are divided into four 
general groups. First are the take-down 
and go-behinds, which consist of the 
tricks from the even position facing the 
opponent, the object being to get him 
down on the mat in a defensive position. 
The second group, hold-downs and rides, 
are the controlling holds on the mat, used 
to maintain an advantageous position. The 
third group, pin holds, are those used to 
put the opponent’s shoulders on the mat 
from the control position. The fourth 
group, escape, or come-out holds, the 
wrestler uses to come from underneath 
and go on top, or to break even. 


Even starting position on the feet 
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Two or three of the less-complicated 
holds from each group should be learnéd 
first, rather than all of one group before 
starting another. The holds should be 
practiced in slow motion, step by step, 
then speeded up as they are learned. The 
defense should be allowed to resist only 
enough to help the learning process. Each 
hold should be practiced eight or ten times 
until the wrestler gets “the feel’””’ of it, 
but hundreds of times may be necessary 
for perfection. When a few holds are 
learned from each position, they should 
be practiced in proper sequences. When 
the take-down occurs, the offensive wrest- 
ler should be instructed to go directly 
into a riding hold to keep the control 
position. From each riding procedure, he 
should practice a pin hold. At this stage 
of development, short practice bouts may 
be started. 

Coaches may find the following, advice, 
instructions, explanations, and descrip- 
tions of value to the beginner in starting 
him on his way to successful competitive 
wrestling. 


Take-Downs and Go-Behinds 


Illustration 1 is the even starting posi- 
tion on the feet. This is called an open 
position. Should each boy put a hand 
on the other’s neck, and grasp his oppo- 
net’s arm, it would be known as a tied- 
up starting position. The wrestler should 
have his feet apart, in a comfortable 
stance, with one foot slightly forward. 
Good balance is necessary from both the 
offensive and defensive standpoints. Knees 
and waist should be bent slightly forward, 
and arms extended for offensive maneu- 
vers, as well as for defensive blocks and 
counters. If one should straighten up, the 
other would dive in for a tackle, known 
in wrestling as the leg dive. If the angle 
of the body should be too low, the oppo- 
nent will jerk his head down, and run 
around behind him. The time to apply 
this take-down hold is when the opponent 
pushes, if in a tied-up start, or when he 
moves forward, straightens up, or gets 
too low from the open starting position. 
Beginners usually want to start in a tied- 
up position, as holds develop more slowly 
from this position. Experienced wrestlers 
are prone to use an open, or semi-open 
position, as less physical energy is -ex- 
pended in this position, although more 
skill and head work are necessary. 

- Illustration 2 is the push-arm-up and 
go-behind. The starting position is tied 
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Push-arm-up and go-behind 


up. The offensive wrestler has his left 
hand on his opponent’s neck, head on his 
left shoulder, and right hand on his elbow. 
The opponent has a similar position. 

The procedure is: 1. Trick the oppo- 
nent into pushing. The push should come 
from the opposite (right) foot. 2. Resist 
slightly, then push the near (left) elbow 
up with the right hand. 3. Duck the head 
under his near (left) arm and go behind. 
4. Finish behind, in waist-lock position. 
5. Take to the mat, with a back heel trip, 
using the foot on the same side, left on 
left or right on right. If the opponent is 
moving forward, use a forward, outside 
trip. 

The variations are: 1. Drop down on one 
knee, and tackle, using a single or double 
leg dive. 2. Similar tricks may be used 
by the offensive wrestler in pushing his 
opponent’s near (left) elbow up, with his 
right elbow under the opponent’s near 
(left) arm. After the original trick has 
been learned, the two variations are more 
practical in competition. 


Arm drag 


Illustration 3 is the arm drag. The arm 
drag works very well, from any starting 
position, open or tied up, except the po- 
sition when each wrestler has a hand on 
the other’s neck. 

The procedure is: 1. Trick the opponent 
into pushing, or work the hold when he 
is moving forward. 2. Step in with the 
inside (right) foot. 3. Grasp the oppo- 
nent’s wrist on the same side (your left on 
his right) and his upper arm with your 
other hand (right) at the same time. Wrap 
the right fingers and hand around his arm 
as far as possible, forming a hook rather 
than a grasp. Better control is obtained 
by grasping high in the armpit. 4. Pull 
the shoulders together when possible, with 
the pull coming from your cross (right) 
arm. 5. Give a spinning jerk forward to 
go behind. 6. Give a spinning jerk for- 
ward and down on the arm drag, with a 
trip variation. 7. Finish with the outside 
(left) leg and outside (left) hand on the 
outside and on top of the oppenent. 

The variations are: 1. Arm drag with 


a trip (right foot) as mentioned. Spin 
around behind, as the opponent is falling 
to the mat. 2. Use the arm drag to get a 
leg dive, as in Illustration 4. 

The blocks and counters are: 1. Jerk the 
arm back. 2. Move the arm-drag (right) 
hand, or right leg around the outside (left) 
of opponent’s body, as he steps in. 3. 
Re-drag his (right) arm drag. 4. Do not 
push, when there is an arm-drag possi- 
bility. 

All wrestling tricks, especially the arm 
drag, should be learned on both right and 
left sides. 

Illustration 4 is the leg dive. Face the 
opponent in any of the starting positions 
in the open or tied up. The procedure is: 
1. Trick the opponent into pushing, or 
work it when he is moving forward. Do 
not attempt it when he is retreating. 2 
Fake some other hold first, such as any of 
the preceding holds. When in the open 
starting position, fake to the head, face, 
or upper part of opponent’s body, then 
drop low for the leg dive. 3. Get the op- 
ponent on one shoulder. 4. Put him to the 
mat on the side opposite your head. If he 
is on the right shoulder, put him to the 
right. 5. Keep the head up and the hips 
down. 6. Drop on one knee (according to 
the amateur rules) if he is picked up for 
a slam to the mat. 7. Put the opponent 
to the mat by lifting his feet off the mat, 
or pushing him over from the front or 
side, by pulling with both hands low on 
his ankles and driving forward with the 
shoulder near his knees. 8. Spread the 
base (legs) wide on the mat, to prevent 
roll, as the hold is completed. 

The variations are: 1. Lift the opponent 
up and put him to the mat. 2. Work to 
the opponent’s side and push him over. 
3. When the opponent pushes hard, resist, 
drop back, down, and lunge into the leg 
dive. 4. Arm-drag to get his legs. 5. Drop 
into a leg dive, when the opponent blocks 
other take-down holds, using the first ma- 
neuver as a decoy. 

Counters are: 1. Do not push when 
there is a leg-dive possibility. 2. Drop 


Referee’s starting position on the mat 
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Bar-arm ride 


back and down on the hands and knees. 
3. Cross-face, (as in Illustration 14 to ap- 
peer in the second article in a later issue). 
4. Single, or double bar over back. This is 
done by hooking one or both arms under 
the opponent’s arm or arms, as he comes 
in. 5. Push his head down, and run around 
behind, if he comes in too low. The leg 
dive, which is similar to a football tackle, 
is by far the best and most popular take- 
down in wrestling. There are probably 
as Many variations as there are wrestlers 
working it, but the fundamentals as de- 
scribed are the same. 


Riding and Control Holds, with 


Pinning Procedure 


The second and third groups are com- 
bined to show the connecting sequence of 
riding and pinning holds. Illustration 5 is 
the referee’s starting position on the mat. 
This position is used at the start of each 
period on the mat, or when a bout is re- 
sumed after a time-out when one wrestler 
had an advantage. 

Illustration 6 is the bar-arm ride (both 
hands on one wrist). The starting posi- 
tions are the referee’s starting position on 
the mat, or any similar position, with the 
defensive wrestler on his hands and knees, 
knees alone, or when he is flattened out 
in & prone position on the mat. 

The procedure is: 1. Move the near 
(right) knee between and behind the op- 
ponent’s legs to prevent him from back- 
ing out. of offensive grasp, and turning 
head to head. 2. Pull opponent’s near 
(left) arm back and grasp his near (left) 
wrist with both hands. 3. Drive him for- 
ward, in the direction of the destroyed 
base, until he is in a prone position on the 
mat. Continue this drive forward, as he 
attempts to eseape. 4. Keep your weight 
on the opponent, making it difficult for 
him to move. 5. Keep the feet apart, not 
tangled up with the opponent’s. 6. Do not 
roll, as your opponent may escape on the 
roll. 

The variations are: 1. Ride with both 
hands on the opponent’s farther (right) 
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wrist. The opponent’s right or left wrist 
may be obtained in this ride, starting from 
either side. 2. Use a single bar arm ride, 
with the arm on the same side, barred with 
one hand only, right on right, or left on 
left. 3. Double bar arm ride. Use the 
right hand on the opponent’s right, and the 
left hand on his left. 

The counters are: 1. Straighten the arm 
that is barred, out to the side and front, 
as the offensive wrestler attempts to draw 
it back. 2. Keep the elbows straight, and 
off the mat. 3. Hook the top wrestler’s 
foot with your foot and roll. Unhook the 
foot and kick out in a perpendicular man- 
ner when on top, as in Illustrations 10, 11 
and 12. 

The top wrestler should strive to stay 
on top and behind at all times, blocking 
rolls by placing a foot perpendicular to 
the attempted roll. He should not place 
his body perpendicular, until the defense 
has been broken down to a prone position 
on the mat. If the defense attempts to 
stand up to escape, grasp his wrist or 
ankle, and drive in that direction, destroy- 
ing his base. In order to work a wres- 
tling hold, a working base must be estab- 
lished first. If the opponent’s base can 
be destroyed before the held develops, his 
hold may not materialize. 

Illustration 7 is the bar arm and halfj- 
nelson, the pinning procedure whieh de- 
velops from the bar arm ride shown in 
Illustration 6. The starting position is 
any bar arm ride already mentioned. The 
following procedure is suggested as the 
top wrestler starts on the left side. 1. 
Break the defensive wrestler down in 
prone position, with both hands on his 
near (left) bar arm. 2. Apply the half- 
nelson with the other (right) arm. 3. 
Place the body perpendicular to the op- 


ponent on the half-nelson (right) side. Do . 


not let your opponent hook your feet. 4. 
Pry your opponent half over. 5. Stop, and 
take up the slack by (a) placing your 
chest on the opponent’s chest, not on his 
stomach; (b) pulling the left bar arm up 
close to the opponent’s body, and (c) 
placing the half-nelson arm (right) deep 


Bar arm and half-nelson 


around the opponent’s neck. 6, Anchor 
the half-nelson hand (right) by placing it 
between the two bodies, grasping the op- 
ponent’s left hand, or locking both to- 
gether on top of opponent’s inside (left) 
shoulder. 7. Push over slowly, with the 
push coming from the feet. The contact 
point of the push is the wrestler’s chest 
against the opponent’s chest. 8. Use the 
head as a stop. 9. Make the body rigid, 
putting as much weight as possible on the 
opponent’s chest. 10. Do not let the op- 
ponent roll you on over. Check the roll 
with your head, or swing the forward 
(right) foot around to the front, past the 
opponent’s head. Pull the half-nelson arm 
(right) out to stop the roll only when 
necessary. 11. Pry the opponent’s head 
up with the half-nelson elbow (right), to 
prevent bridging. 12. Finish with a:half- 
nelson and crotch, as shown in Illustration 
9, if the bar arm is lost. The variations 
are included in the aforementioned pro- 
cedures. 

The counters and defense for the bar 
arm and half-nelson are: 1. Keep the half- 
nelson off, by keeping the elbows in close 
to the body. 2. Stay parallel, by hooking 
the top wrestler’s legs with yours. 3. Stay 
in prone position, when the helf-nelson is 
applied, by sliding instead of rolling. 4. 
Use the wing bar arm and half-nelson, as 
shown in Illustrations 10, 11 and 12. 5. 
Bridge on over. This works best, when 
the top wrestler is parallel. 

Illustration 8 is the farther-leg and arm- 
break-down ride. The starting positions 
are: Referee’s starting position, (illustra- 
tion and description are from this position, 
with the offensive wrestler on the left 
side), and at any time the defensive wres- 
ler is on his hands and knees. 

The procedure is: 1. Grasp the op- 
ponent’s farther arm (right), just above 
the elbow, with the forward (left) hand, 
and his farther ankle (right) with the 
other (right) hand. 2. The wrestler’s body 
should be perpendicular on the near (left) 
side. 3. Put the left shoulder against the 
opponent’s hips. 4. Push with the shoul- 
der, and pull with both hands. 
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Farther-leg and arm-break-down ride 


The variations are: 1. Grasp the op- 
ponent’s farther (right) knee instead of 
his arm with the forward (left) hand. 
Change the forward (left) hand to his 
farther (right) arm, just as his hips touch 
the mat, and continue the hold. 2. Use as 
an alternate pinning procedure, the double 
grapevine. This hold will be shown and 
described in Illustration 16 in a later ar- 
ticle. 

To counter, the defense straightens his 
right leg, stands up, and breaks even. 

Illustration 9 is the half-nelson and 
crotch, the pinning procedure which de- 
velops from the hold shown in Illustra- 
tion 8. The starting positions are: 1. 
Bar arm rides. 2. Leg rides and break- 
downs, as in Illustration 8. 3. Any top 
position, when a half-nelson may be ob- 
tained. 

The pinning procedure is as follows: 1. 
Flatten the opponent on the mat in prone 
position. 2. Apply a left half-nelson. 3. 
Place the body perpendicular to your op- 
ponent on the near (left) side. 4. Turn 
your opponent half over. 5. Force a half- 
nelson around your opponent’s neck, lock- 
ing your left-hand fingers in his right arm- 
pit from the top, or anchor your half- 
nelson (left) hand, between the two bodies. 


6. Place the other (right) arm in the op- 
ponent’s crotch from the front. 7. Push 
him over slowly, with the push coming 
from the feet. The contact of the push 
is the wrestler’s chest against his oppo- 
nent’s chest. 8. Use the head as a stop. 
9. Make the body rigid, putting as much 
weight as possible on the opponent’s chest 
by pushing with straight legs from the 
toes. 10. Do not permit the defensive 
wrestler to roll you on over. Check a roll 
with the head, or swing the forward (left) 
foot around to the front, past the oppo- 
nent’s head. Pull the half-nelson arm out, 
and stop the roll only when necessary. 
11. Pry opponent’s head up with the half- 
nelson (left) elbow, to prevent bridging. 
The variation is to use a reverse half- 
nelson and crotch. The reverse half-nelson 
is just an arm around the neck. 
Counters and defense for a half-nelson 
and crotch are: 1. Keep the half-nelson 
off by keeping the elbows in close to the 
body. 2. Stay parallel, by hooking the 
top wrestler’s legs. 3. Do not roll on 
over, but “scoot” around on the (right) 
side, as the top wrestler pushes. 4. Push 
the top wrestler away with the left hand 
on the side of his face, and the right hand 
on his near left hip. 5. Bridge on over. 


Half-nelson and crotch 


This works best when the top wrestler is 
parallel. 


Escapes or Come-out Holds 


Illustrations 10 and 11 show the wing 
and side roll. ‘The defensive wrestler 
should strive to keep his back off the mat. 
When he is on his hands and knees, he 
has a better chance to escape, and to pre- 
vent pin holds. In this position, he has 
a working base for his escapes, or come- 
out holds. When the base is destroyed, 
and he is in a prone position on the mat, 
he should stay parallel, by keeping his 
legs hooked with his opponent’s, create a 
roll, and finish on top with his body per- 
pendicular. He should keep his elbows 
close to his body to prevent half-nelsons. 
When wrestling a scissors wrestler, the el- 
bows and knees should be kept close to- 
gether, in order to keep the scissors leg 
out. 

The starting position are: 1. Referee’s 
starting position with the opponent on the 
left side, and the right arm around the 
defensive wrestler’s waist. The offensive 
wrestler’s (right) knee probably will be 
in between the defensive man’s feet, be- 
fore a wing develops. Illustrations 10 and 





Completion of wing 
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11 are shown from this starting position. 
2. Any time the offensive wrestler has an 
arm around your waist. 

The winging procedure is: 1. Hook the 
top wrestler’s right arm, above the elbow, 
with your right arm. 2. Hook the top 
wrestler’s outside (right) leg with your 
right, from the outside. 3. Roll to the 
right. 4. Unhook the foot (right), and 
finish with the legs out, perpendicular to 
the opponent’s body on the near side. 5. 
Turn toward the opponent’s crotch. 6. 
Keep the opposite (left) arm in close to 
the body on all wings, to prevent half- 
nelsons. 

The variations are: 1. Wing either arm 
at any time, and hook the position arm. 
A half-nelson may be winged, especially 
if it is applied when the underneath wres- 
tler is on his hands and knees. 2. Both 
arms may be hooked above the elbows. 
The roll may develop either way, and the 
wing finished as described. 3. Wing with 
a leg booster. Instead of hooking the out- 
side (right) leg, the top wrestler may be 
boosted over with the inside (left) knee 
on his (left) inside thigh. More leverage 
and deception may be obtained by rais- 
ing the knees and hips, as in starting to 
stand up. This variation may be worked 
from a referee’s starting position. 4. Wing 
the near arm and step over, as in Illustra- 
tion 12. 5. Various hooking procedures 
may be applied to the wing arm. 

Wing counters and defenses are: 1. The 
top wrestler should shift his body per- 
pendicular on either side. It is more ef- 
fective to throw out the perpendicular 
block in the winging direction (to the 
right), in the wing just described. One 
leg (right) for the perpendicular block is 
usually sufficient. 2. Continue the roll 
back to top position, by tangling the legs 
up with the underneath man’s, before he 
has a chance to kick out perpendicularly. 

Illustration 12 is the wing-near-arm and 
step-over. The starting position is the 
referee’s starting position, as in the pre- 
viously described wing, with the top wres- 
tler on the left side, reaching for the under- 
neath man’s farther (right) arm, as in 
Illustration 8. 

The winging procedure is: 1. Hook the 
top wrestler’s reaching (left) arm above 
the elbow, as he reaches for your farther 
(right) arm. 2. Lunge forward, in the 
direction of the wing (left), driving from 
both feet. 3. Keep the hips high, as the 
opponent is driven off balance. 4. Step 
the left leg over and into a double grape- 
vine pin hold, to be shown in a later ar- 
ticle as Illustration 16. 

The variations follow: 1. If the top 
wrestler puts out one foot to block a wing, 
as in wing counters and defenses, and it 
is necessary for the underneath wrestler 
to drive with both feet in little, short 
driving steps to push the top man over, 
he may end up with his hips too high to 
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Wing-near-arm and step-over 


turn toward the crotch. The best wing 
under these circumstances is to step over 
on top as shown in Illustration 12. 2. 
Both feet, instead of the one foot may be 
shot across the opponent’s body to a per- 
pendicular position. 


The wing counters and defense are the 
same two defensive procedures mentioned 
in the previous wings. 

A second article on wrestling funda- 
mentals and competitive wrestling will fol- 
low in a later issue. Editor's Note. 


“The Background of Fencing 


By Alvar Hermanson 
Fencing Coach, University of Chicago 


ENCING is one of the oldest sports. 
F Its traditions and terminology 
spring from France and Italy, 
where dueling received its original impetus. 
The art of fencing has developed 
through the centuries into a sport with 
lightning variations, and very scientific 
technique which now produces the finest 
fencers the world has ever known. 

The modern sport includes these differ- 
ent weapons: The foil, the epee, the saber. 
Although the fundamental principles of 
each weapon are the same, it is important 
to know the difference in structure, and 
the conventions of play. 

The light flexible foil, the basic weapon 
in fencing, possesses a light flexible blade, 
and it is essentially the same weapon 
which the swaggering gallants of the six- 
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teenth century used for practice. Valid 
touches with the foil are made with the 
point on a restricted target, which includes 
any portion of the body from the top of 
the collar to the groin lines in front, and 
on the back, to a horizontal line passing 
across the upper part of the hip bones. 

In men’s events, the contestant who 
scores five valid touches first is the winner. 

Generally speaking the contestant who 
is attacked, must defend himself with his 
weapon (parry), before assuming. the of- 
fensive (the riposte). 

When both fencers are touched simul- 
taneously, the one with the right-of-way 
is awarded the point. In order to have 
the right-of-way, the attacker must keep 
his arm extended, and the point must 
threaten the target. The defender gains 
the right-of-way, at the moment he de- 
flects the opponent’s blade, and promptly 
assumes the offensive (riposte). The im- 
portant thing to remember is that the 
fencer making the last successful parry has 


* the right-of-way. 


The epee is heavier than the foil. The 
blade is more rigid. Touches are scored 
with the point. A bout consists of one, 
two, or three touches. The target includes 
any part of the body, and there is no 
right-of-way. If both feneers are hit at 

(Continued on page 56) 
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N PLOTTING an offense against a 

man-for-man defense, 1 am not as 

interested in running a large num- 
ber of plays as I am in taking a few, and 
developing them completely. 

Let us take a play, where normally it 
would end with the boy shooting at the 
basket. But, suppose he does not get the 
shot as planned. He has the ball, and 
he is forced-to come out, and set up the 
play again. Right at this point of failure, 
when the man does not have the shot, is 
the point where we try instantly to de- 
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velop our offense further. We do not 
come on out with the ball, but simply take 
the new positions gained by this thrust, 
and go from there. 

No matter how simple the play, there 
are unlimited offensive possibilities if one 
starts at the exact spot of failure. Why? 
Here are a few of the reasons: 

1. The defense has been moved, which 
makes it more vulnerable to “crack,” and 
it will be kept on the move. 

2. The defense is deprived of the -op- 
portunity to catalogue the movements of 
the offense, if the offense starts at the 
point of failure, rather than coming out 
with the ball and setting up in the same 
starting pattern each time. 

3. It will take fewer passes to execute 
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By Bruce Drake 


Basketball Coach, Un‘versity of Oklahoma 


each subsequent screen, dependent upon 
the preceding movements. The fewer the 
number of passes necessary to execute a 
play, the less the probability of error. 

4. It will be more difficult for scouts to 
pick up the movements of all offensive 
players because action is continuous and 
might also be cut short when a scoring 
opportunity presents itself. 

Let us take a “pet” play where a boy 


is supposed to score, but is forced by the 


defensive team to pass up the shot. In 
Diagram 1, I have set up a single-post 
formatipn, a simple but effective play, but 
X2 is covered, as he breaks for the basket. 
X5 has the ball, and would not pass to 
X2 because he is covered. In this posi- 
tion, X2 is under the basket on the run. 
If the play ends there, it will be neces- 
sary to pass the ball until X2 gets back 
out, to start over again, and take at least 
twp passes to get the ball back to X5. 
So, let us take these new positions, gained 
by the first thrust, and see what we can 
do from there. 

In Diagram 2, we have X5 with the 
ball, where he had it in the first play, 
but he did not pass to X2. That is the 
starting point for Play 2. X5 passes im- 
mediately to X4, and, with this pass, 
moves up and screens for X3. X4 passes 
immediately to X2 who makes the scoring 
pass to X3. But, suppose the defensive 
team is smart, and X3 is covered, as he 
breaks for the basket. The play failed 
to shake a man loose, and the ball is in 
X2’s hands. Should the offense come on 
out with the ball, and start over again? 
Not yet! 

Look at the new positions gained on the 
previous thrust, and take it from there, 
as shown in Diagram 3. We start this 
play with the ball in possession of X2, and 
show the positions gained on the previous 
maneuver by all five men. X2 passes the 
ball to X4, and X4 passes the ball right 
back to X2, as he comes out. While this 
simple exchange of passes is taking place, 
X5 moves back into his original position. 
X2 then passes the ball to X5, with X1 
breaking with the pass and cutting be- 
hind X2, who also breaks with the pass. 
X5 can pass to either, but I prefer having 
him pass to the second man coming by. 

Now, if we do not score, or get a good 
shot after running this sequence, we start 
over, and keep going from there. “The 
sky is the limit.” This gives us three 
plays, starting with the pass in from X3 
to X5 in Diagram 1. If a sequence is de- 
sired where the forward passes the ball 


Optional Sequence in Basketball | 


into the center, from the side, we take the 
positions gained by this initial play, and 
take off. 

Diagram 4 merely shows the positions | 
of the players when this three-play se- % 
quence ends. The two forwards have ~ 
changed sides of the court, while the cen- 
ter and two guards are in the same posi- 
tion as when we started. In the event 
that X5 does not pass to either X1 or X2, 
I have X4 coming out of the corner to 
take a pass from X5 who takes a dribble 








DIAG.3 








and passes to X2 who is coming out. X2 
then passes to X3, and we are all set to 
go again. On paper it looks as if many 
boys are standing around idle. Actually, 
this is not true. I would suggest that 
coaches get their boys on the floor, and 
see how long it takes to run this sequence, 
or one of their own. These three plays 
may be run in ten seconds, at three-quar- 
ter speed. 

Do not think that players will fail to 
learn this quickly. To begin with, they 
are in position, as the first play is run, 
for each subsequent screen. They follow 
a definite pattern which is natural to run. 
In actual play, they will be moving the 
defensive team all the time. 











DIAG.4 
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Developing The 
Average Swimmer 


By Dick Papenguth 
Swimming Coach, Purdue 


HERE are many and varied tech- 

niques involved in developing a var- 

sity swimmer. Each coach has his 
favorite ones, with which some of his pro- 
fession agree, while others disagree. It 
is impossible to describe, in one article, 
all techniques used by coaches of present- 
day swimming teams. Therefore, this dis- 
cussion will be limited to methods of de- 
veloping the average, or fair swimmer, 
into varsity caliber. 

At swimming call-out, coaches usually 
find themselves with an abundance of ma- 
terial of two classes—some good swimmers, 
who have had competitive experience, and 
a larger number of average inexperienced 
swimmers who want to try out for the 
team. Since those of the first-named 
group know quite well what is expected, 
they represent less of a problem. We 
shall consider only the second class. Train- 
ing methods of different coaches, as ob- 
served throughout the past twenty years, 
will be discussed. 

Mr. Average Swimmer starts his pre- 
season training by trying to swim ten 
lengths a day, relaxing as much as pos- 
sible, and kicking a few lengths daily dur- 
ing the first week. Some boys will have 
a struggle to do that amount, but with a 
few words of encouragement from the 
coach, they find that it becomes a little 
easier each day. The following week, they 
must add a few more lengths daily of 
swimming, kicking, and pulling, as they 
gradually gain strength. 

During this period, as a boy begins to 
swim with less effort, and more confidence, 


Swimming 


Dick Papenguth instructs Purdue’s 
Kratzer, Graham, and Siler, all former 


swim team captains. 


the coach may begin to work on his stroke, 
checking on the rhythm of his arms, legs, 
and breathing. It should be observed in 
each individual which muscles are too 
tight, and also at what points he applies 
power. To correct individual strokes, the 
coach must take into consideration that 
each person has inherited a certain mus- 
cular make-up, and a distinctive way of 
moving his muscles. Some boys naturally 
toe out, or bend the knees outward in 
(Continued on page 42) 


Team candidates at Purdue in an early-season drill. 


Swim And Keep 
Swimming 


By Ted Webster 
Swimming Coach, Syracuse 


NY one who has been teaching 

swimming for any length of time 

can, no doubt, go to his files or 
bookcase, and come out with a number 
of articles written by coaches of the big- 
time swimming teams. All of us have 
learned much from such articles. Many of 
the things, however, which appear in these 
articles, while absolutely true, are not al- 
ways applicable to the majority of us, 
just because we are not fortunate enough 
to be on such a high level. 

In the seventeen years that I have been 
coaching at Syracuse, we have had only 
four or five “tailor-made” swimmers. We 
have, however, won more than our share 
of meets. It is seldom that we get a Dave 
Tyler as did Trinity, and, therefore, it is 
necessary, if we are to score points, and 
thereby win meets, that our swimmers be 
developed from somewhat less-potential 
material. This entails considerably more 
work, if any degree of success is to be 
realized. If a coach has the patience and 
persistence to work with the less-glamor- 
ous type of athletes, he will be rewarded 
amply by the enthusiasm tha‘ they show, 
and by their loyalty toward iin, and to- 
ward the school. 


Dry-Land Methods 


All of us have heard about the calisthen- 
ics which the big-time teams have used, 
and occasionally we hear about someone 
introducing road work or gymnastics. If 
I did this, with the usual run of swim- 
mer that comes my way, I could not be- 
gin to break even. It should be quite 
obvious that the only way to improve 
and perfect one’s swimming is by more 
swimming. By more swimming, an ath- 
lete obtains strength, endurance and, best 
of all, much-needed relaxation. If a coach 
takes a swimmer who has not “arrived,” 
and puts him on a “diet” of calisthenics, 
his swimming will not improve one bit, 
during the time he is out of the water. 
It is true that Yale and some other uni- 
versities have used dry-land methods with 
a great deal of success. The swimmers at 
Yale, however, and at some other univer- 
sities, are far superior, the day they arrive 
on the campus, to the average swimmer 
in most colleges. 

If these men were to swim daily from 
early October until the end of March, it 
probably would become monotonous for 
them. The season would be long, and it 
would have the earmarks of being a grind. 
But, these swimmers have “arrived.” 

By giving a boy calisthentics, we may 
give him greater strength, but, he gets 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WITH SIMULTANEOUS (one person) DOOR CONTROL 


Ready for delivery in the near future! Place your order 
now to insure delivery at an early.date. Suggested by 
school authorities, developed by Medart Engineers... 
Medart Lockerobe doors are opened, closed and locked 
by the simple operation of one pair of control doors... 
in the interest of safety, classroom quiet, orderliness and 
low maintenance cost. Consult Medart engineers on your 
installation problems without cost or obligation. 
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FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3535 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Me. 





By Corporal L. C. Anders 
Camp Gruber, Okia. 


FTER a mediocre football season, 
marred by much fumbling and 
mishandling of the ball, our coach 

sought an off-season game which would 
develop ball-handling. At his suggestion, 
I experimented with a new game, the prin- 
ciples and basis of which will be outlined. 

The game is a combination of several 
others, including football, boys’ and girls’ 
basketball, and hockey. Mix these up, 
and you have “You Name It.” Later on, 
I will explain how each of these games fits 
into the new game. The game starts with 
six men on a side, but the number may 
be increased, if the playing area is en- 
larged. Terminology for names. of the 
players comes from basketball, except that 
there are three guards instead of two. The 
game throughout is conducted under the 
rules of both girls’ and boys’ basketball. 
Girls’ basketball comes into the game, 
through limiting players to certain zones 
on the floor, with the exception of the 
center who may go into either court. Foot- 
ball enters into the game through the use 
of a football, instead of a basketball. In 
order to score points, the player must pass 
the ball through tires, hung from the ceil- 
ing, at the ends of the floor. Hockey en- 
ters into the game, in that one of the three 
guards acts as a goalie. He stays in a 
zone, which is marked off ten feet from the 
end lines. No other player is allowed in 
this area. The goalie’s job is to guard two 
tires, suspended ten feet in from the side 
lines at the end of the floor. 

To start the game, the referee throws 
the football up, basketball jump-style, at 
the center ring. From then on the game 
is played as basketball, except for the ab- 
sence of dribbling. A boy is allowed to 
take two steps with the ball, before pass- 
ing, and also when receiving a pass from 
another player. The number of points al- 
lowed for a goal (passing the ball through 
a tire) may be determined by the coach. 
Free throws, for personal fouls, are thrown 
from a spot about thirty feet from the end 
line, in the center of the court, and may be 
thrown at either tire. Four personal fouls 
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Diagram 1 


eliminate a player. Situations constitut- 
ing a foul may be set by the coach, but it 
seems best to let regulation- basketball 
rules govern the game. When a goal is 
scored, the ball may be thrown in by the 
goalie, as in basketball. The time glement 
of the game is up to the coach, but it may 
be played satisfactorily in fifteen-minute 
quarters. 

Playing “You Name It” develops pass- 
ing ability, because short, quick passes are 
used. Timing of spot passes is aided also. 
While playing the game, passing plays, 
used during the football season, may be 
developed to perfection in screens, timing, 
and positions upon receiving the pass. The 
game aids, also, in developing a good pass 
defense. 

For the sake of discussion, we will use 
the regulation basketball floor to lay out 
the playing area. The floor is divided into 
four sections, as shown in an accompany- 
ing diagram. The ten-second line, if in 
the center of the court, may be used as the 
dividing line. Each half section of the 
floor is then marked off at least ten feet 
from the end line. The free throw line is 
marked in, thirty feet in from the end line, 
and in the center of each half of the court. 


This diagram also shows the location of 
each tire. The tires should be hung from 
the ceiling so that they will be suspended 
about eight or nine feet from the floor, and 
at least ten feet in from the side lines. 

As_in basketball, the players are desig- 
nated as forwards, guards and centers. 
One guard will act as goalie, and his posi- 
tion is shown in Diagram 1. His job is to 
block the ball, as attempts are made to 
throw it through a tire. On free throws, 
he also blocks the ball, but the player 
throwing the free throw has his choice of 
tires for the attempt. 

The signs, O and X, in Diagram 2 indi- 
cate the opposite team members. The 
centers, after tipping the ball, may move 
freely from one court to the other. The 
goalie cannot leave his zone, nor can any 
other player enter this zone. The penalty 
is contained in rules and regulations for 
the game. After a goal is scored, the ball 
may be brought back to center, or put in 
play by the goalie, as in basketball. 

Rules and regulations of the game are 
flexible, so that each coach may play the 
game his own way. Basketball rules, how- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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TRY IT IN ACTION! 


Put on a new Trump with the V-Front con- 
struction.* Place the waistband low on the 
abdomen. Pencil-mark its position and then 
do a few bends and twists. The V-Front will 
move less than 4 inch compared to a 2 to 3 
inch slippage with any straight-front sup- 
porter. Note, too, there is no extra pouch 
cloth working back to chafe. Yes, Coach, 
we've got real improvements here! 





NEW JOHNSON & JOHNSON V-FRONT CONSTRUCTION* INSURES 
GREATER COMFORT AND PROTECTION 


e Every part of these new 
Johnson & Johnson athletic 
supporters has been redesigned 
to eliminate slipping, sagging 


and chafing. The V-Front, all- 


elastic waistband follows body. 


contours — fits comfortably and 
stays put. The pouch, too, has 


been “balanced” with the new 
waistband design to give good, 
firm support without binding. 
These improvements spell 
c-o-m-f-o-r-t for every boy on 
every team you coach! 


(Note — The Armed Forces still come first, 
but we're doing our best.) 


“Patent Pending 


eew SRUNSWICK, wm. 4 cuscaeo, tes. 
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Here Are Memorials 


That Will Live! 


|S prcerenadang memorials that live will help build a 
stronger, healthier nation, Tae ATHLETIC JouR- 
NAL, with the co-operation of The American Com- 
mission for Living War Memorials, is devoting a 
portion of the December issue to specific examples 
of worth-while memorials now under way or in the 
planning stage. 

In addition to descriptions of the memorial pro- 
jects, there is mention of approximate cost, and 
how funds were, or are being raised. 


On the next page is the story behind the greatest 
living memorial of World War I, the University of 
Illinois Memorial Stadium. The following pages 
contain mention of World War II memorials which 
are also destined to take important places among 
the memorials that will live and serve throughout 
the years to come. 

There are many memorials, from coast to coast, 
which will be of interest to communities and organi- 
zations who have not reached a decision as to the 
type of project to undertake. Mention of a few of 
these memorials, some of which are described in 
this issue, may be of assistance. 

Northampton, Pennsylvania, is sponsoring a 
community center which will cost $100,000. Half of 
the amount is being raised by a fund drive, and the 
other half will be appropriated by the borough 
council. The center will include an auditorium for 
basketball games, meeting rooms, game rooms and 
similar facilities. 

Kerrville, Texas, has a county community center 
planned which will cost $100,000, the funds to be 
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raised through public subscription. 

Huntington Beach, California, will have a recrea- 
tional memorial park covering 110 acres, with facil- 
ities for many types of recreation as well as still- 
water boating. The park will represent an invest- 
ment of $250,000, of which $75,000 is for the land. 
The park is to be financed by city funds and a city 
bond issue. 

Residents of a section of Contra Costa County, 
California, are planning a combined community 
center and church memorial which will cost $100,- 
000. More than $30,000 has been raised by a com- 
munity-wide drive. 

Wellington, Ohio will convert its former town hall 
into a community center. The $105,000 project, for 
which bonds are being sold, will include a swimming 
pool, basketball court, roller skating rink, and din- 
ing hall, as well as city and township offices. 

Alumni and friends of Knox College, Galesburg, 
[llinois, have contributed $105,000 toward a four- 
unit intercollegiate, intramural and physical educa- 
tion projé@é.which will be dedicated as a memorial 
to the sixty Knox graduates and former students 
who lost their lives in World War II. Drives for 
funds-will continue through 1946 and 1947. 

Yankton, South Dakota, plans, through a $115,- 
000 bond issue, to establish a memorial park on 
forty acres of ground donated to the town. A swim- 
ming pool, bathhouse, and bleacher seating will be 
constructed first, to be followed by the installation 
of a wide range of recreation facilities. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, will 
dedicate a new twenty-two acre athletic field and 
field house to its war dead, honoring specifically 
Lieutenant Chester M. Angell, by naming the me- 
morial Angell Field. The $300,000 project, $50,000 
for which was donated by Lieutenant Angell’s par- 
ents, will be financed by contributions from alumni 
and friends of the college. A football field and 
scoreboard, a stadium, a field house, a baseball 
diamond, a running track, and a parking area, are 
ineluded in the plan. 

Pontiac, Michigan, through community-wide do- 
nations has raised more than $50,000 toward a goal 
of $58,000 to complete its Wisner Memorial Field, 
which includes a stadium, lighted football field, 
baseball diamond and tennis courts. 

Lone Pine, California, dedicated a memorial 
plunge in July. The project represents a cash in- 
vestment of only $10,500, since all labor was on a 
community basis. Actually, the plunge is valued at 
$35,000. 

Coaches, residing in communities which are lag- 
ging behind to the extent that not even preliminary 
diseussions have been held regarding erection of 
living war memorials, must take the lead in organiz- 
ing memorial projects, especially if the projects are 
to be of the type which will play a part in the pro- 
gram to make and keep America fit. 

Tue AtTuuetic JourNAL requests that coaches 
send in information on memorial projects contem- 

lated in their communities, and also advise the 
Sevatcah of projects in which they are taking an 
active part. 
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Al Whmorial 
Through 
the 


ears 


HE University of Illinois memorial 
stadium is outstanding as a living 
memorial to the men and women 
of the University who gave their lives to 
their country during the first World War. 
It stands as an example of what can be 
done to honor war dead, and, at the same 
time, to provide practical facilities and 
benefits, throughout the years, for thou- 
sands of students. Stadium profits, over 
a period of more than 20 years afforded 
intramural programs which trained an es- 
timated 84,000 students. 

The Illinois’ stadium, as may be seen 
in the accompanying picture, is more than 
a gigantic grandstand built around a foot- 
ball field. Beauty has been combined with 
utility, through the use of red brick and 
white stone, so that age will add to the 
attractiveness of its walls. 

The stadium perpetuates an ideal which 
is well stated in the following inscription: 

“May this stadium ever be a temple of 


sportsmanship, inspiring the athletes of the , 


University of Illinois, and those who cheer 
them, as they play always to uphold the 
spirit and tradition of Illinois athletics: 

“To play manfully and courageously to 
the last, no matter what the odds—to 
play fairly within the spirit and the let- 
ter of the rules—to win without boasting, 
and to lose without excuses. 

“May these ideals of manliness, courage 
and true sportsmanship find expression not 
only with the stadium, but throughout the 
life of the University. Above all, may the 
Stadium always be the symbol of a great 
united university, drawing closer together 
in common bond and spirit all the men 
and women of Illinois.” 

The Illinois’ memorial stadium was made 
possible by more than 21,000 students, 
alumni and other friends of the University, 
who contributed approximately $1,735,000. 


The initial drive to raise funds for the . 


project began April 25, 1921, at a twin 
mass meeting in the auditorium and the 
gymnasium. Students pledged more than 
$700,000 that day for construction of the 
stadium. 

Subscription drives among students con- 
tinued through the classes of 1925, 1926 
and 1927. Athletic Director G. Huff and 
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The University of Illinois Memorial Stadium, outstanding example of a 

World War I Memorial that has lived throughout the years. Stadium profits 

have enabled the University to offer intramural training to more than 84,000 
students. 


Bob Zuppke, head football coach, toured 
the nation to attend alumni meetings and 
raise additional funds. While many groups 
and organizations participated in the 
drive, it was the force of men such as 
President David Kinley of Illinois, Mr. 
Huff and Mr. Zuppke that made the sta- 
dium a reality. 

From the first, the stadium was intended 
as an impressive memorial to those Illinois 
men and women who died in World War I. 
Their names, 184 in all—183 men and one 
woman—appear, one to each column, on 
the columns composing the memorial col- 
onnades which surmount the east and west 
stands. 

The memorial stadium was opened No- 
vember 3, 1923, at homecoming when the 
Illini defeated the University of Chicago 
in football, 7 to 0. Dedication was a 
year later, October 18, 1924, also home- 
coming, when “Red” Grange had his great- 
est day, leading Illinois to a 39 to 14 vic- 
tory over Michigan. 

Without approaches, the stadium itself 
covers eight acres. Each stand, including 
the “ramp” towers at either end, is 546 
feet long, and the top of the stadium is 
112 feet above the level of the playing 
field. There are no stairs to climb, access 


being by means of inclined passages. The * 


stadium may be emptied in eight minutes. 
Beneath each stand is a Great Hall, 414 
feet long, 50 feet wide and 30 feet high, 
without interfering supports. 
Training quarters, and team and locker 
rooms are located in towers at the north 
end of the stands. The football field is 


circled by a quarter-mile track, contain- 
ing two 220 yard straightaways. 

The stadium is the center of a vast rec- 
reational field which includes baseball dia- 
monds, football fields, tennis courts, and 
areas for other sports. These are used 
for intramural athletics. 

Following construction and dedication 
of the stadium, The Athletic Association 
of the University of Illinois has enlarged 
and broadened the utility of the structure. 
A south stand was constructed, and the 
West Great Hall was completed and made 
into a huge gymnasium containing basket- 
ball floors for intramural sports. 

This work was done at a cost of $509,- 
805, the funds for which came from foot- 
ball profits, bringing the approximate 
cost of the stadium to $2,244,805. At pres- 
ent, an extensive program of maintenance, 
repair and modernization is underway 
which will involve expenditure of another 
quarter of a million dollars. This, also, 
will be paid for entirely from football 
profits. 

The present seating capacity of the sta- 
dium, without extra bleachers, is 69,009. 
It is divided as follows, with seventy-five 
per cent of the seats along the sides of 
the gridiron: 

East main stand, 18,185; west main 
stand, 18,182; east balcony, 9,978; west 
balcony, 9,572; boxes, 892, and south 
stand, 12,200. 

More than three million persons have 
witnessed football games in the stadium. 
More than 60,000 persons attended the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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URING the 1943 football season, 
D civic-minded citizens of Pontiac, 

Michigan decided that something 
should be done to provide adequate out- 
door athletic facilities for boys attending 
the Pontiac High School. Further de- 
velopment of the Wisner Athletic Field 
was agreed upon. 

The Chamber of Commerce took the 
lead, planned to promote a memorial sta- 
dium, as its part of the development, and 
started a campaign January 12, 1944 to 
raise at least $50,000 to assure comple- 
tion of the project. It was announced 
that the Wisner Memorial stadium would 
be dedicated to the men and women of 
Pontiac who served in the second World 
War. 

It was estimated that $50,000 would pay 
for: 

Two practice football fields. 

A clay, sodded playing field, equipped 
with lighting, for night football. 

A baseball diamond. 

A running track. 

A wooden bleacher section, seating 2,500 
persons. 

A concrete stadium, seating 2,500 per- 
sons, equipped with two team rooms, show- 
ers, lockers, public rooms and a ticket 
office. 

By September 7, 1944, the Chamber of 
Commerce fund-raising drive was so suc- 
cessful that $50,670.25 was turned over 
to the treasurer of the Pontiac Board of 
Education. Gifts had ranged from school 
children’s pennies to $20,000 donated by 
the Pontiac Manufacturers Association. 
The City of Pontiac also deeded ten acres 
of land adjoining Wisner field to assure 
adequate space for the project. 

The memorial stadium was completed 
in time for dedication on September 22, 
1944. The ceremony took place that night, 
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The main entrance and a field-view of the Wisner Memorial Stadium, Pontiac, 


Michigan, are shown above. 
every detail. 


just prior to the football game between 
the high schools of Pontiac and Royal 
Oak, Michigan. 

Accompanying pictures show the en- 
trance to the stadium and a field-view of 
the structure. The floodlights surround- 
ing the playing field are turned on each 
night, as the sun goes down, and left on 
until sunrise each morning. Thus, Pon- 
tiac is reminded every night in the year 
that it has contributed to a living war 
memorial which will serve its youth well 
for generations to come. 

The flag flies from the front tow- 
er of the stadium each day. Those 
persons entering the stadium to witness 
athletic contests may read the names of 
Pontiac’s war dead from plaques mounted 
on both sides of the main entrance. The 
present temporary wooden plaques are 
to be replaced by permanent bronze tab- 
lets. 

The picture of the main entrance was 
taken immediately upon completion of 
the stadium. Since that time, the plot 
between the sidewalk and the structure 
proper has been sown in grass. Evergreens 
have been planted at each one of the 
pilasters, and additional landscaping is 
planned. 

By the time the stadium was dedicated, 
the overall project was well underway. A 


The stadium, seating 2,500 persons, is modern in 
The playing field is equipped with floodlights for night football. 


foot of clay had been placed over the 
playing surface of the old football field, 
new sod had been purchased, and a new 
sewer line laid. The portable bleachers 
were in place, and the area given the 
school by the city had been graded and 
drained. An additional football field, sur- 
rounded by a quarter-mile track had been 
laid out, as well as a baseball diamond. 

The stadium, with the exception of 
plumbing and heating cost approximate- 
ly $37,500. The entire project, including 
fencing, additional parking areas, tennis 
courts, and further landscaping will 
amount to more than $58,000. 

In addition to donations, the services of 
William C. Zimmerman, architect, were 
given as a personal contribution. Mr. 
Zimmerman designed the stadium, and 
provided the drawings for its construc- 
tion. 

The Consumers Power Company made a 
substantial contribution by installing the 
poles, wiring and other facilities for night 
lighting of the football field. 

The American Commission for Living 
War Memorials, and the School District 
of the City of Pontiac, have had numer- 


. ous requests for information on the Pon- 


tiac memorial from other communities 
wishing to sponsor projects of a similar 
nature. 
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let’s dedicate 
MEMORIALS 


THAT 
LIVE! 


DK 


This message is published by the Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company in furtherance of the plans of The Ameri- 
can Commission for Living War Memorials to build 
“living” memorials following America’s victory in 
World War II. Inquiries regarding the work of this 
commission should be addressed to Mr. George M. 
Trautman, 30 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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“There is a pool of which you can be 
proud, one that is safe,” Johnny Weiss- 
muller tells Norman Kelley, older 
brother of Warren Edward Kelley, 
whose death by drowning in a large 
lake aroused Lone Pine’s interest in 
safe swimming facilities to the extent 
that its citizens literally built the 
plunge shown at the left. 


HE Memorial Plunge of Lone Pine, 
California, deserves national recog- 
nition as an outstanding example of 
community effort. to build a living me- 
morial to honor its World War II dead 
and, through the memorial, to provide 
safe recreational facilities for years to 
come. 

The trials, tribulations, and hardships 
involved in making arrangements and 
building the 40- by 110-foot swimming 
pool, valued at $35,000, are far too numer- 
ous to mention, but the men and women 
of Lone Pine, population 1,022, and their 
friends, fought their way through a maze 
of red tape, raised funds, and devoted 
11,340 hours of labor, in order to finish the 
project. 

The Lone Pine pool is safe and usable 
for night swimming, because of floodlights, 
spaced equally apart, on all sides of the 
water area. The main plunge is 100 feet 
in length, with an area of 10 by 40 feet, 
roped off at the saallow end for a children’s 
wading pool. The plunge, with adequate 
public room facilities, showers, lockers, 
forty dressing rooms, is surrounded by a 
high wire fence. All diving stanchions are 
welded throughout. The scum gutter was 
poured as an integral part of the pool 
walls, and there are concealed drains every 
twenty feet. 





Lone Pine’s greatest Fourth of July 
parade was in 1945, when it was a part 
of the pre-dedication program for the 
community's living war memorial, a 
$35,000 plunge. Lone Pine has a pop- 
ulation of 1,022 persons. 
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“Chuck” Bailey is one of the Central High 
boys whose names are now prefixed by 
gold stars. “Chuck” was a real American 
boy. Full of spirit and fun. Loved to play 
tennis and football. Loved to kid and 
fool around. He could eat three banana 
floats and a couple of hot dogs at a sitting. 
And he was a real sportsman, too—a 
square shooter on the field and off. 
“Chuck” went into the war as he went 
into tennis and football and basketball— 
with everything he had. He made his 
mark as a fighter pilot and won several 
citations. “Chuck” wouldn’t want to be 


“They'd approve this memorial field house” 


singled out for special honors, nor would 
any of his Central High pals. The pro- 
posed Memorial Field House, typical of 
the “War Memorials That Live” idea, 
which can be erected, is just what “Chuck” 
and the others would like. If you are 
thinking of a memorial to some boy or 
group of boys who gave “the last full 
measure of devotion,” address George 
M. Trautman; Chairman, 30 E. Broad 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio, for further facts 
about the “War Memorials That Live” 
plan. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other leading cities. 


« 


Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live’”’ 
Campaign to commemorate our war heroes. 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
for DECEMBER, 1945 27 





“.. To bonor them, let’s 


do something worthwhile” 


Weare now entering upon the greatest period 
of expansion in the history of amateur ath- 
letics, and sports-for-all, brought about, in no 
small measure, by public demand that the 
youth of our nation shall be made fit. 


In this pefiod of expansion, Living War 
Memorials can do double duty, by honoring 
those who served their country in World War 
II, and by providing ample facilities for com- 
petitive games, recreation and exercise. 


Choose the type of a project best suited to 
meet the needs of your community, and get 
started on it at once. Competent advice, and 
helpful suggestions are free for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COMMISSION 
More About Memorials That Live, a bro- ‘FOF LIVING WAR MEMORIALS 


chure containing a dozen or more types 
of memorial projects, proving to be most 30 East Broad Street 


popular throughout the country, will be 
sent free upon request. Columbus 15, Ohio 
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"agOU SEE, George, it’s to be a living memorial 
Y. . . college boys and girls for years to come 


growing physically strong, learning sports- 
manship, good citizenship, enjoying the 
American way of life for which we entered 
the War. What memorial could be more fit- 
ting for the service men and women of our 
college and our town?” 

“You're right, coach. This layout is the sort 
of memorial our 
service people them- 
selves would plan. 
I’m with you a hun- 


The American Commission For Living War Memorials ‘ 
has received more than 5,500 inquiries from communi- morials, 30 East 
ties, organizations, schools aan 

build memorials that will live. Send for your free copy Broad Str eet, Co- 
of More About Memorials That Live. It contains specific 
information which will be of service to you. 
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‘ . to bonor our town’s Service people” 


dred percent. Let me know when you have 
the first meeting of the committee.” 

No project could better honor our town’s 
service people than a Living Memorial— 
wholesome, healthful recreation facilities for 
the entire community, whether small town, or 
country school district or metropolitan suburb. 
For helpful information write to: George M. 
Trautman, Chairman, American Commission 
for Living War Me- 


colleges desiring to 


lumbus 15, Ohio. 





The entrance to the Lone Pine Memorial Plunge is shown above. The entire project will 


be enclosed, so as to afford year-around swimming facilities. An average of 384 
persons have used the pool daily since it was opened July 4, 1945. High I build- 
ings may be seen in the background, as well as the Sierra Nevada mountains. 


The picture below shows Otto H. Honerlah, and Robert F. Bryerton, both World War 
I veterans, reading their Memorial Plunge Merit Awards, their only compensation for 
working on the project. Mr. Honerlah donated 122 days, and Mr. Bryerton, 147 days. 


Curiously enough, the Lone Pine Plunge 
was not. started as a living memorial. It 
was proposed originally as a community 
plunge on June 20, 1943, the day afte: 
Warren Edward Kelley, age nine, had 
drowned while swimming in 100-acre Diaz 
Lake. 

The first attempt at a community pool 
was to scoop out an area in the outfield of 
a baseball diamond. This project did not 
meet sanitary requirements. The second 
attempt began with a public meeting in 
July, 1943, to obtain volunteer workers, 
and pledges of financial assistance. 

It took from that time until May, 1944 
to obtain approval to construct the pool 
on high school property, to have blueprints 
approved, and to raise the first $700 to- 
ward the cost of the project. 

Fifteen volunteer workers, older men 
and women, because the younger ones were 
in the armed forces, or working in defense 
plants, cleared away bleachers on May 24, 
1944, Three days later, a volunteer power 
shovel operator, who lived sixty miles 
away, and seven drivers with dump trucks 
worked eighteen continuous hours to com- 
plete the excavating and hauling. 

The first forms were put in place June 
5, 1944, and, from then until completion 
of the project, volunteer workers spent 
from three to five hours each evening and 
full Sundays on the job. The first cement 
was poured twenty-five days later. 

Work on the project in 1944 came to a 
stop in November because of cold weather. 
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Wou had pointed for this game, 
But the other team was hot! 
Your brightest star had flunked his Math... 
And was sitting in the stands, 

Eating his heart out. 

Some of your best boys were in sick bay. 
The game was half over... 

And your boys were behind. 


You wondered if it was too late 
(: To get into another business . . . ‘ 
Like Insurance. 
Still . . . you couldn’t take this 










Lying down. 


re aes “Miracle Man” the papers called you... 
That was a laugh! 


Or was it? 






Anyway, you gave it to the boys... 


(: falk That pep talk. 
D One by one, they raised their heads. 
You said Big Things. 
You began to believe them yourself. 


So did those kids .. . 
() ll Cle l And they went out 
, And murdered the other team 
And won the game! 


That night 


iil Tit You slept like a baby. 


Now the time has come 

For a special pep talk... 

A SUPER pep talk! 

And you’re just the guy to do it! 
You’ve heard enough about 
Living War Memorials 

To know what it’s all about. 
You’re for it. . . naturally. 
Here’s the spot for you 


To sell this great idea 
NY In YOUR Community. 


Give it to ’em, Coach! 
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Floodlighting Equipment 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


Complete equipment ready now for 1946 installation on football 
fields and other recreational grounds. Write today for drawings, 
specifications, and prices. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
* Pioneers in Recreational Floodlighting * 














for 


BLEACHER SEATING 


of all types 
Wood—Steel—Telescoping—Band and Choir Stands 


We offer you the benefits of our 50 years of ex- 
perience serving the public. 


Look for the exclusive trademark KNOCKDOWN 


the symbol of safety and comfort in bleacher seating. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) 
Urbana, lil, 


The plunge was then three-fourths com- 
pleted. In the meantime, a combined air 
show and barbecue, and various benefit 
performances by nationally known screen 
and radio stars, brought in additional 
funds, and helped maintain interest in the 
project. 

On May 15, 1945, werkers on the plunge 
project met to arrange preliminary dedi- 
cation details. By that time, World War 
II had taken the lives of eight former Lone 
Pine High School graduates, some of them 
sons of volunteer workers. It was decided 
to dedicate the plunge on July 4, as a liv- 
ing war memorial. 

The plunge was filled for the first time 
on June 11. Exuberant workers tossed two 
“bosses,” fully clothed, into the deep end 
One of these bosses was Rudie Henderson 
of the Lone Pine Lumber Company. The 
last time he went “swimming” fully clothed 
was on June 19, 1943, in an attempt to 
save Warren Edward Kelley’s life! 

July 4, 1945 in Lone Pine was a real 
American day for real Americans, The 
Lone Pine Memorial Plunge was a reality, 
a $35,000 project completed at an actual 
cost of $10,500, because the men and 
women of Lone Pine and their friends put 
their hearts and labor into it. 

The happiest persons who watched the 
pre-dedication parade were those who held 
Memorial Plunge Merit Award certificates 
in their hands, signifying that they had 
contributed twenty or more days of labor 
to the project. 

The parade was a success, as was the 
dedication ceremony which followed. An 
army air force officer served as grand mar- 
shal. Following his car was an Army color 
guard, the Lone Pine High School band, a 
Red Cross swimming instruction team, and 
others. Johnny Weissmuller and “Stubby’ 
Krueger composed the main attraction of 
the dedication water show. 

The Red Cross team stayed on at Lone 
Pine for two weeks to give swimming in- 
structions, and to qualify life guards. Since 
its opening day, the Lone Pine Memorial 
Plunge has been open to the public from 
two o’clock each afternoon until ten o’clock 
at night. An average of 384 persons, men 
women and children use the pool daily 
Plans are under way to enclose the project, 
so that it will afford year-around swim- 
ming privileges. 








Memorial Projects 


AMP sites . . . municipal, county, 

state, and national preserves .. . 
camp fireplaces and ovens . . . camp 
water supply and disposal systems . . . 
drinking fountains . . . picnic areas and 
shelters . . . lodges . . . hostels and 
overnight cabins . . . hunting and fish- 
ing reservations .. . hiking trails .. . 
bridle paths .. . bicycle trails... 
lookouts . . . camp signs, and trail 
markers. 
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Yankton Memorial Park 


PPROVAL of a $115,000 bond issue 

. by the voters of Yankton, South Da- 
kota, will be the community’s first step 
toward realization of a long range pro- 
gram to establish an extensive World War 
II memorial park on a forty-acre tract of 
land, adjacent to the city.. 

The Yankton Chamber of Commerce, 
leading factor in the drive to obtain favor- 
able reception of the bond issue, has dis- 
tributed thousands of folders outlining the 
benefits of the memorial park which, when 
completed, will contain a swimming pool, 
bathhouse, bleacher seating for pool spec- 
tators, recreational facilities of all types, 
formal gardens, and abundant landscaping. 
A stone pillar in the formal garden section 
of the park will bear an inscription dedi- 
cating the park as a living memorial to 
service men and women. 


The forty-acre tract was donated to the 
city, by the late W. J. Fantle, with the 
provision that a swimming pool be built, 
with construction to start before the end 
of 1946. An architect’s conception of the 
proposed bathhouse is shown in an accom- 
panying sketch. 

The bathhouse and pool will be of struc- 
tural cement. The pool, eighty-two and 
one-half feet wide and 165 feet in length, 
will qualify as an official A.A.U. pool 
where authorized, official swimming meets 
may be held. The pool will be equipped 
with two one-meter and two three-meter 
official diving boards. Bleachers will pro- 
vide ample spectator seating. 

The pool and the park, to be available 
for adults and youngsters alike, will make 
possible a supervised summer recreation 
program for Yankton’s school children. 


Wellington Memorial 


ELLINGTON, OHIO, a community 

iof 2,540 persons, approved a fifteen- 
year bond issue in November, 1944, to 
raise $105,000 for a World War II memo- 
rial hall. The bonds are now being sold, 
and the project will start early next 
spring. : 

The memorial hall which will include a 
swimming pool, roller skating rink, basket- 
ball court, lounge, and dining hall, will 
serve also as a meeting place for patriotic 
and civic groups, as well as headquarters 
for village and township officials. 

There will be a memorial court, contain- 
ing permanent honor rolls, arid the paint- 
ing “Spirit of ’76,” the work of Archibald 
M. Willard, who is buried at Wellington. 

The project would seem to be a rather 
large one for a town of Wellington’s size, 
but it is a custom in Wellington to do 
things in a “big way.” In 1885, Welling- 
ton built one of the largest town halls to 
be found anywhere in Ohio in a com- 
munity its size. The town hall included an 
opera house, with a seating capacity of 
1,000 persons, police and fire department 
facilities, and offices for village and town- 
ship officials. Later, when a new Welling- 
ton school, containing a large auditorium, 
was built, need for the opera house ceased. 

Ernst H. Henes, publisher of the Well- 
ington Enterprise, suggested, in the spring 
of 1944, that the structurally sound build- 
ing be put to further use through conver- 
sion into a community memorial hall. His 
suggestion was approved, and the $105,000 
bond issue will make the memorial a 
reality. 





Angell Field 
At Kalamazoo 


ALAMAZOO College at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, in its postwar plans for 
expansion of athletics and physical educa- 
tion, will spend an estimated $300,000 for 
replacements of, and additions to, present 
equipment. A twenty-two acre area just 
west of the campus has been purchased, 
and it will be developed to include a foot- 
ball field and scoreboard; a stadium, seat- 
ing 3,000 persons; a half-mile running 
track, with a 220-yard straightaway; a 
baseball diamond, with an area in the out- 
field for a practice football field; a field 
house, and a large parking area. 

The new athletic area is to be dedicated 
as a living war memorial, and will be 
named Angell Field, in the memory of 
Lieutenant Chester M. Angell, who was 
killed in action over Sardinia. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Angell of 
Detroit, have contributed $50,000 toward 
the building program. 

An accompanying diagram shows the 
location of the various units. 
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The field house will contain a basketball 
court; 3,000 permanent seats; a one- 
eighth mile cinder running track, with a 
sixty-yard straightaway; a public address 
system, automatic scoreboard, timing 
equipment and other items essential for 
basketball and tennis games. 

One portion of the building will be given 
over to swimming and diving. Separate 
pools for swimming and diving are con- 
templated, the swimming pool to be 36 
feet by 75 feet, and the diving pool 25 
feet by 36 feet. Permanent seats will be 
erected for 500 spectators. 

One section of the field house will be 
utilized by the college’s department of 
physical education for men. Offices will be 
provided for coaching and teaching per- 
sonnel, and theré will be class rooms, exer- 
cise rooms, shower and locker equipment 
and training rooms. 





Memorial Projects 


YMNASIUMS for all indoor court 

games... basketball courts... 
bowling alleys . . . skating rinks ... 
field houses and arenas for sports use. . 
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There is No Substitute 


Our young men who have undergone 
the rigors of war know the truth of this! 
The revelations of examinations for the 
Armed Services also indicate that, in 
peacetime, the country has operated on 
less than 50 percent physical efficiency. 

American life has been strenuous and 
tense. Now, with our assumption of lead- 
ership in a chaotic world, the peacetime 
demands upon our citizens will be greater 
than ever... and, even with the hope 
to be found in a permanent peace or- 
ganization, we must be ready for the 
possibility of another war. 


The Program for Physical Fitness 


Through many channels and many 
agencies a great national movement for 
the extension of physical fitness through 
sports and exercise is rapidly gaining 
headway. Under encouragement of the 
Federal Government, our states, coun- 
ties and local communities are preparing 
programs and plans for wider use of ex- 
isting agencies and extension of recrea- 
tional facilities. 





WAR MEMORIALS 





As part of the physical fit- 


Ask about 


THAT LIVE 


ness program in your com- 
munity. 





The Federal Government's chief di- 
rect contribution to the physical fitness 
program may come through the estab- 
lishment of universal military training; but 
such physical conditioning as may be in- 
cident to a year of such training cannot 
be considered as a substitute for a sus- 
tained national program of physical con- 
ditioning. Genuine physical fitness 
should be based on a continuing and 
graded progression, and is especially 
important while youth is in its formative 
years, long before arrival at “military 


age. 


The Schools’ Part in the Program 


It is obvious that the schools must con- 
tinue to play an ever-increasing role in 
physical education. It is also apparent 
that the schools cannot be depended 
upon for performance of more than a 
moderate portion of the job to be done. 

In the first place, a program of phys- 
ical fitness should not be limited to those 
attending schools. (Only an approxi- 
mate 50 percent of our young people are 
graduated from high school). In the 


“KEEP FIT THROUGH 


The ATHLETIC 


A NON-PROFIT 
209 South State Street 


Col. Theodore P. Bank, President 
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tor Physical Fitness 


second place, most schools are normally 
open only nine months of the year. How- 
ever, all public schools should receive 
encouragement to contribute their ut- 
most possible time and attention to phys- 
ical and health education and to estab- 
lishment of sports programs that invite 
wide participation. “ 

Other agencies that may be counted 
upon to supplement the activities of the 
public schools are the parochial and pri- 
vate schools, the Y.M.C.A., the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
community, church and industrial groups. 

All these as well as the public schools 
should receive the benefit of advice con- 
cerning prepared programs, procedures 
of organization, standards, statistics, etc. 
Funds for the physical education pro- 
gram should be ear-marked and sep- 
arate. 


Need for State Organization 


In order to do the job effectively, 
there is a very definite requirement for 
some overall agency to coordinate plans 
and activities within each state. These 


ATHLETICS AND RECREATION" 


can function without infringing on the 
established domain of education or 
health organizations, which they supple- 
ment. 

With Federal encouragement and the 
cooperation and coordination of such 
state commissions throughout the coun- 
try, the success of the program depends 
finally upon the leadership in each com- 
munity, upon the zest of independent 
national organizations functioning locally 
—upon the activity of local agencies and 
the enthusiasm with which individuals re- 
spond to proffered opportunities. 

Every American, man, woman and 
child, should be given an opportunity to 
full enjoyment of his rights to physical 
fitness. Your response is a part of Amer- 
ica's response. The Institute will gladly 
show you how you can do your part, 
write for information. 





ARE YOU A MEMBER OF 
THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE? 


If not, inquire into bene- 
fits it can bring you. 
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KNOX College War Memorial 
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LUMNI and friends of Knox Col- 
lege at Galesburg, Illinois have 
contributed $150,000 toward the 

cost of a proposed four-unit physical edu- 
cation and recreation building program, 
which when completed will be dedicated as 
the War Memorial Building to honor the 
sixty Knox graduates and former students 
who gave their lives in World War II. 
Drives for funds will continue through 
1946 and 1947. 

Three cement tennis courts have been 
constructed, and the first unit of the plant 
will be a gymnasium. 

For twenty-five years, Knox has been 
contemplating building a modern plant for 
physical education activities. The college 
gymnasium, erected in 1907, has been in- 
adequate for intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests, intramurals, and required physical 
training courses. The Galesburg armory 
is used for basketball, and swimming pools 
at the Galesburg high school and at the 
Y.M.CA., afford the only facilities for 
that part of the physical education 
program. 

The physical education department en- 
deavors to make it possible for each Knox 
man to take part in competitive games. 
For those who excel in sports, varsity in- 
tercollegiate competition is offered in foot- 
ball, basketball, track and field, cross 
country, swimming, wrestling, tennis, and 
golf. A comprehensive intramural pro- 
gram is available for the others. 

The Knox College board of trustees en- 
dorsed the physical education program by 





Memorial Projects 


B outa and softball diamonds, 

football, pen and speedball fields 
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night lig: stems to increase use 
of all oudtey laying areas. 











voting to recondition the present gym- 
nasium so that it will serve as a women’s 
sports-recreation center; to obtain grounds 
for additional playing space, and to build 
a new physical education plant for men. 

An accompanying sketch shows the pro- 
posed building program. The first unit is 
to be a gymnasium to contain two basket- 
ball courts, and to have a seating capacity 
of 2,000 persons; handball courts; a wrest- 
ling room; apparatus room; class rooms; 
administrative offices, and shower and 
locker facilities. 

The second unit is to be a field house 
with facilities for indoor practice of golf, 
tennis, football, baseball, and track and 
field. The third unit is to be a regulation 
swimming pool for use of both men and 
women. The fourth unit is to be an 
R.O.T.C. headquarters, with offices, class 
rooms, and rifle ranges. Building plans al- 
so include a new football field, a new oval 
running track, with a 220-yard straight- 
away, and six concrete tennis courts. 


' Tressler Park 


LUMNI of the Tressler Orphans’ 

&. Home and School at Loysville, Penn- 
sylvania, and their friends are contribut- 
ing to a fund to establish the Tressler 
Alumni Memorial Park on a five-acre 
tract of land adjoining the “Tresslertown” 
campus. 

The park will be developed to include a 
swimming pool, designed to blend in with 
the natural surroundings; bridges over a 
small stream which flows through the se- 
lected site; an amphitheater on the slop- 
ing ground adjoining the pool; a picnic 
area, and additional landscaping to supple- 
ment existing trees and shrubbery. 

Tressler boys were active in preliminary 
excavating work on the project which will 
cost from $6,000 to $10,000. 





Proposed athletic buildings 
and field for Knox College. 


Arlington Avenue 
Community Center 


NINCORPORATED communities 

wishing to sponsor suitable living 
war memorials may find it difficult to de- 
cide upon the nature of the memorial, 
especially if adequate school and athletic 
facilities are available. The residents of 
the area in Contra Costa County, Califor- 
nia, known as Kensington Park, found a 
solution, however, by agreeing upon the 
unique plan of combining their community 
church and community center. 


The project, known as the Arlington 
Avenue Community Center, will entail an 
expenditure of $100,000, of which $30,000 
has been obtained by community-wide 
canvass. 

The center will include, among other 
facilities, a memorial hall, which may be 
used for athletic and recreational activi- 
ties, as well as social functions; an out- 
door recreational area, and an over-size 
volley ball court. 

The accompanying sketch is an archi- 
tect’s conception of the combined church 
and center. 





Memorial vorial Projects 


QUTD« DOOR swim: sotnenins, pools .. 

wading pools . hh houses with 
indoor or outdoor a + + « natator- 
iums, with swimming pools and specta- 
tor spaces. 
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m the W that Victory is ours many pro- 
nunity ° 
7 posals are being made to erect 
monuments in honor of those who gave 
their lives to save our democratic in- 


stitutions. 


_ Let us, at this time, recall what this con- 
flict shockingly revealed and plan to 
build fitting memorials to usefully serve 
in teaching our youth the ideals of clean 
living, clear thinking, and physical fit- 
ness. 


Only in such commendable works will 
we make secure the future of an even 
greater America for which so many 
made the supreme sacrifice. 
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SAND 


ATHLETIC KNITWEAR AND CLOTHING 
demark of Quality 


| For 25 Years T 


We'll see you a . A. Convention 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


America’s Largest Independent Manufacturer of Exclusive 
Athletic Knit Goods and Clothing for Athletic Wear 


2331-41 NORTH WASHTENAW AVENUE CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 














You will soon again be able to specify Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics 
for your team’s uniforms. Long favored by coaches everywhere 
for their good looks and stand-up quality these outstanding 
fabrics will soon be available without restriction or priority. 
Watch our advertisements for developments. 


ARTHUR KAHN, INC. 444 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Memorial Projects 


COMMUNITY recreation centers 
. « « physical fitness facilities for 
churches and schools . . . administra- 
tion buildings for comumnity recrea- 
tion programs ... health clinics and 
rehabilitation centers . . 
association buildings. 


. clubs and 











A Memorial Through 
The Years 


(Continued from page 23) 


football game which opened the stadium, 
and the Illinois-Army game in 1929 at- 
tracted almost 70,000 persons. 

Those who planned the University of 
Illinois memorial stadium built better than 
they knew. Not only has the stadium ex- 
ceeded their expectations for it, but it 
has, through football earnings, been high- 
ly beneficial to both the intercollegiate 
and intramural programs at Illinois. Prof- 
its have enabled Illinois to create and 
maintain one of the most extensive intra- 
mural programs on an American college 
campus. Before World War II, it is es- 
timated that 4,500 men students were par- 
ticipating in regular competitive programs 
of intramural athletics. When men in 
service return, the number is expected to 
reach 8,000. . 

Stadium profits enabled Illinois to meet 





Memorial Projects 
TADIUMS to provide accommoda- 


tions for players and spectators for 
competitive sports such as football, 
baseball, soccer, track and field events, 
rodeo, hockey, boxing, and mass cal- 
isthenics. 











its subscription drive which totaled $184,- 
210. By 1931, reserves had been accumu- 
lated which allowed construction and pay- 
ment of $366,159 for an indoor ice rink, 
which is used primarily for intramural and 
recreational purposes. 

Majestic, almost overpowering in its 
magnitude and grandeur, the University of 
Illinois memorial stadium is a magnificent 
expression of loyalty and gratitude, truly 
a living memorial. 








Memorial Projects 


parks for recreation and relaxa- 
tion ... play centers for small chil- 
dren ... formal play areas for older 
children and adults... golf courses 
. .'» archery and marksmanship ranges 
. . - tennis, volley ball, and badminton 
courts ... roque,lawn bowling, shuf- 
fleboard, and horseshoe courts. 
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It has seemed a long wait to the thousands of coaches, 
trainers, and players who for years used BALL-BAND 
Basketball Shoes. But they’re in production again, 
they’re on the way—and with non-marking soles, too. 


And great shoes they are. Here is the BALL-BAND 
Circle’. You will find in it outstanding quality 
construction. The famous BALL-BAND Athletic 
last has not been changed. It provides your 
players fine foot support, and scientific heel- 

to-toe fitting. 


Since production is just getting under way, 
these better basketball shoes cannot be 
made immediately available everywhere, 
but keep in touch with the nearest foot- 
wear store where you find the Red 
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PIVOTING, dribbling, dodging 
ore greatly aided by the vacuum- 
cup design of the “Circle” sole. 


FAST STARTING is “natural” 
with a sole that doesn't slip and 
on upper that gives firm and 


complete support. 
5 


) 
= J# 
INSTANT STOPPING without 
dragging or slipping is a “Circle” 


feoture thot ployers like. AEG. US. 
PAT. OFF. 1901 


for DECEMBER, 1945 


Ball trade-mark on display. If you 
do not immediately locate it, write 
to us for the name and address. 


319 WATER 
MISHAWAKA, IND 


BALL-BAND 


CANVAS SPORT SHOES 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 

















Texas Coaching 
School Lectures 


Texas High School Coaches 
Association Textbook, $4.50 


Volume ViI—8 Lectures 


Texas Coaching School 


LEO DUTCH MEYER, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Wing-Back For- 
mations 

SKIP PALRANG, Boys’ Town, T 
Formation 


BILL JAMES, Texas A. & M., Line 
Play and Defenses 


CECIL GRIGGS, Rice Institute, 
Backfield Play and Defenses 


BULLDOG TURNER, Chicago Bears, 
Center, Quarterback and Guard 
Play—T Formation 


TOM DENNIS, Port Arthur. Texas, 
Football 


IRVIN BONES, San Antonio, Texas, 
Track 


TURNER, Paschal High School, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Basketball 


Texas High School Coaches 
Association Textbook, $5.50 


with word for word transcription of 
Tulsa Coaching School Lectures 


Volume Vil—13 Lectures 


Tulsa Coaching School 


JEFF CRAVATH, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Modern T 


SKIP PALRANG, Boys’ Town, T For- 
mation 


LEO HIGBY, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


HANK IBA, Oklahoma A. & M., 
Basketball 


"BO" McMILLIN, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Single Wing-Back Formation 


JEWELL WALLACE, San Angelo, 
Texas, Modified T 


Order from 
OTIS COFFEY, Pampa, Texas 
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You Name It! 
(Continued from page 20) 


ever, cover the game very well. Following 
are a few exceptions: 

Traveling: A boy is allowed two steps 
before passing, or receiving the ball. 

Fouls: Anything which constitutes a 
foul in basketball applies. 

Free throws; Basketball rules apply. If, 
while making an attempt at the goal, a 
boy is fouled, he receives two free throws 
from the thirty-foot mark. After the free 
throw, the ball is given, at the center line, 
to the same team attempting the throw. 
This precludes the possibility of rough 
play. 

Entering prohibited zones: If a player, 
for example, steps across the goalie’s line, 
the ball is given to the opposite side, out 
of bounds, where the infraction occurs. 
When a goal is made, and an opponent 
steps across the line deliberately, the goal 


| counts. 


‘from here and there 


AURENCE A. “Larry” Mullins, for- 
mer Notre Dame football star, re- 
ported as head football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara on December 1. 
Coach Mullins, until that time, was serv- 
ing as a lieutenant commander in the 
navy, directing the physical training pro- 
gram for the naval air station at Corpus 
Christi, and coaching the station football 
team. 
* ie * 
ON FAUROT, back at the University 
of Missouri as head football coach, 
after a tour of navy duty, has been given 
additional duty as director of athletics. 
This is the first time Missouri has had a 
director since 1932 when C. L. Brewer was 
transferred from the director’s job to the 


| physical education department. 


OM HAGGERTY, director of ath- 
leties at De Paul University, Chicago, 


| has been named head basketball coach at 
Loyola University, Chicago. Under Coach 


Haggerty, De Paul won 49 games and lost 
23 in the three-year period from 1937 
through 1940. Ray Meyer, basketball 


| coach at De Paul for the past three years, 


succeeds Mr. Haggerty as athletic director. 
The Blue Demons, under Coach Meyer, 
won 57 games and lost 12. 


* * * 


4 eas Wausau, Wisconsin, High School 
football team has a record of 43 con- 
secutive games won against all competi- 
tion, and a record of 48 straight wins in 
the Wisconsin Valley Conference. Wausau 
is coached by Win Brockmeyer, former 
University of Minnesota football star. 


EORGE “CHICK” EVANS, athletic 

director at Northern State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, Illinois, intends to have 
a sports-for-all program as soon as pos- 
sible. From a State appropriation of 
$240,000, $60,000 will be spent for addi- 
tional land, and $180,000 will be used to 
develop an intramural area. Plans call for 
a field house, stadium, women’s gym- 
nasium, swimming pools, a golf course, and 


@ running track. 
* x 


ALLY FROMHART has resumed 
his duties as football coach at Mt. 
Carmel High School, Chicago, after serving 
as a lieutenant in the navy. He has been 
head coach at Mt. Carmel since 1937... . 
The Reverend William A. Ryan, a graduate 
of St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., has been appointed athletic director 
at De Paul Academy, Chicago. 
* + 
EADERS of Tue ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
are due an explanation as to why 
their copies of the October and November 
issues were so late in arriving. The October 
issue was almost ready for the presses, 
when members of the composing room at 
the plant where the Journal is printed 
were called out on strike. The strike con- 
tinued for several weeks, making it impos- 
sible to put either of the above-mentioned 
issues in the mails until long past the usual 
publishing date. We regret the delay, but 
our hands were tied. We are deeply appre- 
ciative of the fact that our readers realize 
that situations of this nature are beyond 
the control of a publisher —Editor’s Note. 


Deception From 


Spinners 
By Fred J. Hatley 


HE success of many football plays 
is based upon the timing in which 
the ball-carrier strikes with the 
opening made by the linemen. Sometimes 
these line openings are quick opening, 
others are delayed, due to the strength of 
the defensive players, plus the ability of 
the offensive players to clear an opening 
for the ball-carrier. The successful coach 
endeavors to construct and develop a se- 
ries of plays which will include a few 
spinners, since spinners add greater decep- 
tion through a different timing of the 
plays. 
Spinner plays will increase the coach’s 
category of deceptive plays. The spinner 
type of play is executed to deceive the 





FRRED J. HATLEY is a member of 
the coaching staff of Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois. 
For the past tw years he has been 
a high school football coach. He holds 
a mM A. degree in physical education 
from the University of Iowa. 
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You know how it is. Dick Dunkel 
and Converse Rubber Company were both 
convinced that Dunkel college basketball 
ratings were making an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the sport. But they wanted to be sure. 
So a letter went out at last season’s énd to 
leading college basketball coaches, asking 
their frank opinion of the Converse-Dunkel 
ratings. 

318 of the nation’s foremost basketball 
mentors replied — and 317 praised the rat- 
ings highly on at least one of the points 
listed on the left. 

Converse-Dunkel Basketball Ratings will 
again be available this season to recognized 
college coaches and athletic directors of 
service teams. Rating sheets will be mailed, 
however, only to a carefully audited list of 
coaches and directors. 

Watch for your copies of the Converse- 
Dunkel Basketball Ratings — another 
Converse contribution to better basketball. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CONVERSE 
ALL STAR | 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
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opponents’ defense. 1t misleads them be- 
cause the opponent does not known where 
the ball-carrier or spinner will strike to 
make the greatest yardage. With a few 
spinners in his offensive attack, the coach 
will increase his opportunity to make pow- 
er plays, runs, passes, and reverse plays 
work more effectively. The spinner play 
creates different timing and adds decep- 
tion to the offensive attack which will keep 
the defensive players guessing just where 
the ball-carrier will thrust. This con- 
fusion is effected by the player who serves 
as the spinner. He may keep the ball af- 
ter the fake spin and run with it himself, 
or he may pass it to a team mate. 

That the spinner may be successful, the 
element of timing must be taken into con- 
sideration. The clever coach will train 
the spinner to time his plays properly in 
order to make other plays function. He 
is aware that there are times when the 
ball-carrier must hit the line when it is 
beginning to spread or when it is beginning 
to open up. In other words, the spinner is 
to be trained to deliver the ball at the 
right moment so that it may reach the 
scrimmage line at different intervals. Any 
coach with his eyes open is certain to find 
athletes with good balance and poise. 
These are the players who can be trained 
to be the spinners. 

To complete a good spinner play, the 
player is important. The coach will first 
select one who has a good sense of balance, 
and train him to take certain positions, 
and to follow through with effective foot 
and body movement. These movements, 
important because the success of the play 
depends upon feet shifting and body bend- 
ing, cover the ball for successful fakes, 


and passes. - 


Some coaches will set a backfield man 
closer or farther back from the scrimmage 
line to get proper timing, according to the 
back’s speed in running and starting abil- 
ity. If he makes such an adjustment then 
he often exposes his play to the opponent. 
To counterbalance this weakness, the spin- 
ner plays prove their worth in the attack. 

There are many types of spinners 
which the coach may use, but the more 
simple ones are the quarter, the half, and 
the full spinner. Some are used as fakes 
in which the player actually carries the 
ball; others are used to give the ball to a 
carrier. The wise coach will mix them to 
create deception and change timing. 

Some coaches have the spinner step for- 
ward and pivot with his back to the line 
of serimmage. This type of spinner is very 
good in which reverse plays will work best. 
Through this attack, the player is closer 
to the line of scrimmage, and the defense 
cannot recover from his charge in time to 
catch the ball-carrier. If the spinner 
keeps the ball, he can make a quiek punch 
with the ball into the line, as a ball-carrier 
himself. If he*is caught with the ball, not 
much yardage is lost. If the spinner is a 
slow starter, the coach may have him step 
backward with the pivot foot, for, through 
this action, he gets a stronger drive 
through the line. The clever coach will 
adjust into his attack any one of the afore- 
mentioned types of spinners which he feels 
will function properly according to his 
boys’ physical ability. 

Spinner plays will not win all the foot- 
ball games, but they will increase a coach’s 
chances to de so because they give the 
offense different timing and deception 
which will inerease the confusion of the 
opposing team. 


Developing the Average Swimmer 


(Continued from page 18) 


walking. The basic fundamentals of each 
swimming stroke may be taught to a 
group, but the wise coach will permit in- 
dividual peculiarities of form. Inevitably, 
to try to change inherent muscular habits 
will hinder the boy’s progress. 

The coach, however, should study these 
individual peculiarities, and turn them to 
advantage, if he expects the boy to obtain 
maximum efficiency from his muscular 
equipment. Some swimmers are natural 
kickers, while others are pullers. The 
coach should help each one to capitalize 
on his best qualities. A careful analysis 
is required, since a natural tendency may 
he detrimental. In our experience, for ex- 
ample, there have been swimmers who 
kicked too hard. They improved their 
speed easily by cutting down their kick. 

Judging from the varied types of bodies 
and builds of hundreds of swimming 
champions, it appears that no special phys- 
ical characteristics are needed to produce 
excellence in a certain stroke, or distance. 
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In other words, tall or short, fat or lean, 
each swimmer, with the help of his coach, 
must find his best stroke and distance. 
An all-around contest, to be described la- 
ter, often aids coaches to find the right 
stroke for each man. 


Relaxation the Keynote 


During the pre-season period, the coach 
concentrates on his swimmers’ worst 
faults, and he torrects one thing at a 
time, repeafing his corrections constantly, 
but always teaching the swimmers to re- 
lax. Probably, relaxation is the key-word 
of every swimming coach. Considerable 
distance swimming is necessary to build 
endurance, and it helps the swimmer to 
learn the real meaning of relaxation. One 
of the most diffieult things, for a coach 
to: do,. is..to. cOnvince a swimmer that he 
has to apply power, but still stay relaxed. 
to get speed: Most swimmers try to get 
through the water by brute force. The 


novice must be taught form, and how to 
apply power at the proper time in the 
stroke, without tightening up. Sprinters, 
especially, tend to tighten. The best way 
to make them overcome this fault is to 
have them swim distance. Often, it takes 
real persuasion to convince a sprinter that 
he needs to swim distance to become a 
better sprinter. In the opinion of many 
coaches, it is the only way he can learn 
to relax, and it is up to the coach to ex- 
plain the why and wherefores, to make 
him see the “light.” Coaches, to prove 
this point, cite examples among champion 
swimmers of today, including Bill Smith, 
Alan Ford, Adolph Kiefer, Harry Holliday, 
Dick Hough, and Elroy Heidke. 

A timing chart is useful during this 
early period. Each man is timed over vari- 
ous distances, and the times are posted 
in plain view on a chart. The boys try 
to better their own times, and, thus, they 
have an incentive to work. When they 
have increased their distance swimming 
after the first few weeks, they are timed 
for the 440, and 880 yards, and the mile. 
Usually, during these longer swims, a boy 
gets so tired that he has to relax in order 
to finish. In this way, he learns the mean- 
ing of relaxation, and he learns how to 
apply the proper power to keep moving, 
even though tired. Then, if he has that 
same “feeling,” when swimming fresh, he 
has learned to relax. 


Pre-Season Training 


Pre-season training also must include 
instruction in starts, and in simple turns 
In both of these, we stress the spring of 
the legs, in order to produce as much 
push as possible from the side of the 
pool. The more powerful the spring in 
the legs, the faster the glide through the 
water, after both the dive and the push- 
off. The body gets rest during the glide, 
and stroking should not start too soon. 
On turns, it is important that the swim- 
mer be taught to double up tightly, in 
order to make the spin faster. 


The Daily Workout 


About the middle of October, a general, 
daily workout for a 25-yard pool might 
be set up as follows: 

Monday : Swim a half-mile, with no stop. 
Rest. Kick a quarter-mile. Rest. Pull 
a quarter-mile. Rest. Swim a quarter- 
mile. 

Tuesday: Swim ten lengths, relaxed. 
Rest. Swim ten lengths, at three-quarters 
speed. Rest. Kick ten lengths. Rest. 
Swim six lengths at three-quarters speed. 
Rest. Swim 20 lengths, relaxed. Work 
on turns, and starts. Swim ten lengths. 

Wednesday: Relax 20 lengths. Time 
trials, over ten lengths. (This 10-length 
time trial gives a coach a good check on 
his boys for condition, and indicates the 
best racing distance for each boy.) Kick 
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20 lengths. Pull 10 lengths. Swim 10 
lengths, relaxed. 

Thursday Swim 20 lengths. Swim 
three lengti.s at three-quarter speed. Swim 
20 lengths, easily. Swim several single 
lengths at three-quarters speed, with 
turns. Kiek 20 lengths. Swim ten lengths, 
relaxed. 

Friday: Relax a half-mile. Rest. Work 
on turns, and starts, and sprint several 
single lengths, with turns. 

Saturday: Loosen up for 10 lengths. 
Races, with each man at his two chosen 
distances, the longer first. Swim 20 lengths, 
relaxed. ' 

These types of workouts give a swim- 
mer the chance to get into the rhythm 
of a season’s work. Inexperienced boys 
need the practice of racing, in order to 
get imto the spirit of competition. It is 
difficult for some boys to compete, with- 
out tightening up, and the more often 
they ra¢e, the sooner they may overcome 
this fault. 

About the first of November, and con- 
tinuisg through December, this workout 
routine may be doubled as to distances 
of swimming and kicking. The racing, 
and timing parts of the workout may re- 
main the same, although, occasionally, the 
distance boys may be timed over a longer 
course. By this time, a boy may have 
dropped off the squad, or will, as soon as 
this new workout increase is given. If 
he continues, he may develop into a capa- 
ble swimmer, as have many boys who 
learned to swim, only after coming to 
college. 

In January, when the dual-meet season 
starts, it is customary to drop back to 
the shorter program, but the distance rou- 
tines should be done at a faster pace. 
During this period, not much timing 
should be done, as the weekly dual meet 
will bring a boy along, speed him up, and 
get him ready for the championship 
events. Usually these events wind up the 
season, and they form the goal toward 
which each boy has worked during the 
whole year. 


Swimming a Year-Around Program 


Between swimming seasons, it is best 
for boys to swim some every day, in order 
to keep their muscles loose, and in a bet- 
ter-than-average condition. It is a diffi- 
cult job to start from scratch, to get in 
shape each year. Taking part in summer 
meets is an excellent idea. 

The foregoing suggested program may 
be taken as a general training program for 
varsity swimmers in all strokes. A program 
of this type, however, may prove quite 
monotonous, unless the coach uses some 
devices for diversion. Following are de- 
scriptions of such methods, as used by 
various coaches. 

There is, in use, a mechanical rabbit, 
which is a device set up to teach pace to 
a swimmer. This device gives the swim- 
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mér a chance to see how long he can keep 
up a certain speed, by watching the rabbit, 
which is set to go at that speed, each 
length. It is a real novelty, and it offers 
a chance to vary the routine workout. 

The rubber band harness also gives the 
swimmer a good opportunity to test his 
skill, A two-inch strip of rubber about 
ten feet long, cut from an inner tube, is 
tied, at one end to the side of the pool, 
and the other end is fastened to a harness 
on the swimmer, who tries to stretch the 
rubber as far as possible. Several of these 
sets may be rigged up along the pool, 
and a good, competitive event is thus pro- 
vided, if the team members try to see who 
can swim farthest, against the pull of the 
rubber. 

The monotony of continuous kicking 
may be broken by the use of different 
weights, and sizes of kicking boards; kick- 
ing with shoes on, to loosen up the ankles, 
and to build up the leg muscles; and kick- 
ing, while holding on to the side of the 
pool for a definite period of time, starting 
with five minutes, and increasing to ten, 
without stopping. During this time, the 
kick may be speeded up, or slowed down 
for a minute at a time. 

Various means of developing the arm 
pull may be used: 1. Let the legs drag, 
held together with a rope, or rubber band. 
2. Pull, with the shoes on, trying to keep 
the legs floating high, through relaxation 
(this is very difficult, but it is good ptac- 
tice, and can be done). 3. Use a float tied 
onto the legs. 4. Hook the toes on the 
scum-gutter, and work on the arms and 
breathing. 5. Use the rubber harness, 
also for kicking or arm pull. It should 
be remembered that too much pulling 
sometimes throws a swimmer out of 
rhythm. It is, therefore, a good idea to 
stop the pulling during the dual-meet sea- 
son. 


C ontinuous Relays 


Continuous relays are good for a con- 
ditioning workout, and they may be sub- 
stituted for the Thursday sprint workouts, 
over the short distance. Relays should be 
made up of evenly-matched teams, with 
each boy swimming but one length. A time 
limit of ten minutes should be set, during 
which each team tries to see which can 
have the most men complete the length of 
the pool. 

The all-around contest, mentioned pre- 
viously, serves as a diversion to the swim- 
mers, and gives the coach information. In 
this contest, there are events in all strokes 
at various distances. Each swimmer tries 
his hand at all of them, and is timed. A 
par time is set up for each stroke for the 
different distances. If a swimmer goes a 
distance in par time, he receives a thou- 
sand points; if he is a second over par, 
ten points are deducted, and if he is a 
second under par, he receives ten addition- 
al points. The swimmer accumulating the 


most points wins, and, of course, since he 
can get points for all the events, he tries 
them all. Thus, a coach may discover 
that one of his boys does very well in 
some stroke on which he had not been 
working. 

A challenge board is a good incentive 
for team members. All names are posted 
on a list, with the fastest man for each 
stroke, at various distances, listed at ‘he 
head of each division. When some hoy 
wants to move up to the top of the list, 
he challenges anyone two names above 
him, but no higher. Thus, he moves up 
to the top of the list only by a gradual 
work-up. 

A Clipper Club is also a good diversion. 
Using a certain distance, such as 100 
yards, each man tries to better his first 
time of the season for that distance. The 
man who brings his time down the most 
becomes. president of the club, and the 
next best becomes vice president. There 
may be as many officers as desired, and 
these officers will change often as the dif- 
ferent swimmers keep clipping the sec- 
onds, or tenths of seconds, off their times. 
Boys like to improve, and this club is 
just another way of keeping their interest, 
and of stimulating improvement. 

A water show with races, diving, come- 
dy events, and group exhibition swimming 
is a good “stunt” to build the morale of 
a team. The first of December is a good 
time to put on a show of this kind, be- 
cause it gives the boys something to think 
about and “peps” them up. They look 
forward to a good time, putting on the 
show, and they forget about the hard 
workouts in the daily routine of condi- 
tioning. The money from these shows 
may be used to promote swimming, and 
in colleges may help to send team mem- 
bers to Florida to the National Aquatic 
Forum: during Christmas vaeation. This 
trip provides an added incentive to a boy 
to be on the swimming team. During the 
war, the Forum was discontinued, but 
plans are under way to resume it soon. 

The coach who can hold his men to a 
program, such as that outlined in this dis- 
cussion—combining hard work with sur- 
prises, fun, and novelty—is certain to pro- 
duce winning teams. 


Swim and Keep 
Swimming 
(Continued from page 18) 


exercise widely different from the type 
in which he will be engaged, day in and 
day out, from Thanksgiving until the end 
of March. The swimmer that most coaches 
get needs those extra days of swimming. 
Each day shows some progress, and every 
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%& Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish 


has been used on Madison 
Square Garden Floor for eleven 
seasons. This floor, probably 
the most famous of any in the 
basketball world, has the best 
of the country’s teams play on 
its surface every year. The play- 
ers like its non-skid, super-safe, 
no glare surface. It adds to the 
eye appeal, and to fast-playing 
games. For entire satisfaction 
use Super Gym Finish on your 
floors. Outstanding coaches 
and athletic directors recognize 

its superior qualities. 


* Clean Up! 


During the Christmas Holi- 
days is the time to clean up 
and re-finish floors that need 
attention. There is ample 
time without interference. 
The Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ment Engineer in your local- 
ity will gladly help. Call or 
wire us today, no obligation. 
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day is needed so that he can come some- 
where close, by the end of March, to the 
swimmer at Yale, who has more or less 
“arrived” the day he first goes to college 
In many cases, the swimmer at the big 
school has had more swimming, more 
coaching, and probably more experience 
at the end of his freshman year than the 
swimmers of other colleges will have by 
the end of their senior years. 


Swimming Practice Starts in October 


It has been the custom, and rightly so, 
for most teams, big and small, to start 
preliminary swimming sometime in Octo- 
ber. By starting this early, the daily work- 
outs are very easy at first, and may be 
increased, after the first week or ten days, 
at regular intervals, until the sixth week 
when most swimmers will have attained 
enough conditioning to be able to move 
along, and to begin to take some intra- 
squad competition. 

In bringing a team along early and 
slowly, a coach does not tax the boy te 


| greatly at any one time, and usually the 


swimmer is able to reach his peak per- 


| formances along about the middle of Feb- 


ruary. Then he can maintain these per- 


| formancés until the end of the season late 
| in March. 


Often, a schedule is such that a coach 


| has to bring his team along early in the 
; season. This being the case, he may find 


that the period of the team’s best compe- 
tition is over, or waning at the time of 
the national championships. To avoid 


‘ this, a coach must know his individuals, be 


able to plan his work to fit the schedule, 


| and to make the most out of it. Some- 


times, a coach finds himself working in 


| January to win what should be a very 
| mediocre meet, all because his team has 


not reached its peak. Should the team 
be brought along early enough to run 
away with such a meet, it might very well 
mean the loss, at a later date, of two or 
three important meets to better teams 
If the preliminary workouts, from October 
to date, are such that the team slips by 
this early-season mediocre meet, it may 
then maintain its scheduled pace, so as 
to arrive at peak performances at the time 
such performances are most needed. 
There are a few schools which start 
their swimming practice ten days or two 
weeks before the first meet. Often these 
schools schedule weak opponents for that 
meet. They squeeze by with a very thin 
victory on poor performances, and come 
out of the meet thoroughly exhausted. ‘Two 
or three weeks later, they are entering the 
second, third, and fourth meets, and the 
team begins to look relativély good. Since 
the first meet, every swimmer has worked 
himself to the limit. Usually, a team 
which follows this program has a difficult 
time with the last half of its schedule, 
and some opponents, which should be easy 
prey, end up with an unearned victory. 
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and Ederer’s Ready... 


Yes, Ederer is again ready to 
manufacture the “Invincible” 
sports nets Johnny will be want- 
ing for games less grim ‘than 
war. 

The patience you have shown 
in waiting until we are again 
able to supply the civilian need 
for sports nets, is greatly appre- 
ciated by the R. J. Ederer Co. 
To imcrease production, expe- 
dite deliveries, and to permit 
concentration of our entire pro- 


duction facilities for furnishing 
our jobbers much needed stocks 
for profitable ‘‘Invincible’’ 
sports net sales, we have re- 
duced the number of items we 
are manufacturing. 

Our new “Invincible” line is 
made up of the most popular 
items, consisting of nine num- 
bers in Tennis Nets, four Vol- 
ley Net numbers, two Badmin- 
ton Net numbers, and two num- 
bers in Basketball Goal Nets. 


Contact your Jobber today for complete 
information on “Invincible” Sports Nets. 
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have. 


190 pages, illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


$3 Postpaid 
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Often, by. watching these first few meets, 


_ it is possible for a coach to see the break- 


ing point. 


Along about mid-season, one 


' individual drops off; he is worn out. A 
| new boy has to be inserted in the relay 





| it is possible for a coach to bring each 








Somebody has to switch events, and still 


another cannot throw off a cold 


Early Preliminary Practice 
By starting preliminary practice early, 


swimmer along slowly, and, to get ac- 
quainted with him personally. The coach 
can find out the boy’s characteristics, stud 
his stroke, and if he has an unusual strok« 
in any way, find out the reason for it 
Then, the coach can answer the question 
“Shall I leave his stroke alone, or chanze 
it?” 

I recall one instance, among many, of 
a boy who came to me with much en- 
thusiasm, and a reasonably fair high school 
record. During the first month of prac- 
tice, in his freshman year, he attracted 
considerable attention by the peculiar way 
in which he recovered his left arm. [ lis- 


| tened to comments, and let him alone 


because the arm was relaxed, the catch 
was good, and the pull was strong, without 
slip. One day some of the varsity were 
“kidding” him about this peculiar recov- 
ery and took it upon themselves to show 
him a conventional recovery which he 
was unable to do. Curiosity got the bet- 
ter of me as to why he could not do better 
toward imitating the correct recovery 
even though I did not expect relaxation at 
this point. After going into the matter 
rather thoroughly, I discovered that this 
boy had broken his arm above and below 
the elbow, when he was a child. This ac- 
counted for the unconventional but re- 
laxed method of recovery. Today, this 
boy holds several university and pool rec- 
ords. 

Another swimmer, who was doing about 
2:20 for a 220, was just as eager as I was 
to lower his time. One glance at his 
stroke indicated that both arms could pull 
a little farther back, and that he might 
get more for each stroke. The experiment 
was tried from October until the middle 
of January, and the results were nothing 
better than 2:25. Naturally, we reverted 
to the old stroke. On several occasions we 
did get 2:18 with the o'd stroke, proof that 
it was best for the boy. 

When we were in New York, about two 
weeks after the experiment was abandoned, 
one of the world’s greatest swimmers hap- 
pened to be watching our meet. During 
the time that the 220 was being swum, he 
said to me: “How fast does Dick go?” I 
told him, and he said: “He shou'd go about 
2:14.” 

I said, “Yes, but how are you going to 
do it?” The reply was: “Give him a 
little longer stroke.” I related then what 
I have written in the preceding para- 
graphs. 
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We can not copy too closely the big-time 
swimmer, and expect the same results. 
Each boy has his peculiarities, but as long 
as he is not fundamentally incorrect in his 
stroke, and as long as he gets relaxation, 
coaches should not be too eager to change 
his stroke. Later on, in this same season, 
this same swimmer was to meet an op- 
ponent who did identically the same time. 
I happened to see his opponent swim, prior 
to our meet. He did his 220 in 2:20, and 
he did it with 96 strokes (cycles). Dick 
did his 220 in 76 strokes. It is easy to 
see why Dick won this particular race, and 
many more during the season. 

So far, we have discussed a more or less 
general plan. Now let us be more specif- 
ic, and center our thoughts on the fresh- 
man year, the most important year of all. 

As I have said, the majority of swim- 
mers are not top-ranking swimmers. Many 
of them have been only fair high school 
swimmers. Seldom do we find one whose 








to compete in at least two, and, probably 
three events, in order to maintain places 
on the team. It is, therefore, necessary 
that their swimming be built up as rapid- 
ly as possible without reaching the break- 
ing point. The boy’s first few days in the 
water will not shoy any remarkable per- 
formance, but he will begin to condition 
himself; to better his wind, and gradually 
will get set for a minimum of a thousand 
yards daily, if not several times that, later 
on, depending, of course, on the individual. 


Freshman Teams Essential 


Freshman teams in all sports are very. 
essential. The freshman year is one in 
which the athlete has the opportunity to 
try out. He can make mistakes, he can 
get experience in competition, and, when 
it is over, even though he does not win an 
event, he has made considerable progress. 

At Syracuse, we have won more than 








performance in the 100-yard free style is 
better than a minute. Seldom does a 
back-stroker do better than 1:15, and, in 
all probability, he has not as yet tried 
150 yards. The breast-stroker unquestion- 
ably has not tried 200 yards. 

These boys look over the order of 
events, and see that their old high school 
events are lengthened considerably; that, 
if they are to make the grade as a varsity 
swimmer, it will be necessary for them 





time 70 
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HEN that star guard of yours 
limps into the dressing room 
with a charley horse — that’s the 
time to apply the “moist heat” 
of ANTIPHLOGISTINE. 

Here is a medicated poultice— 
known and used by crack trainers 
the country over—for the bruises 
and sprains and scrapes that go with 
basketball. These men know the 
value of prolonged “moist heat” in 
the form of poultices for relieving 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP 'EM IN THE GAME” 


50 


half of our freshman meets, although we 
did not try particularly to win Any of 
them. It has been our object, and prob- 
ably will continue to be, to put as many 
boys as possible in each meet... We hope, 
in each case, that performances will be 
good, but: we hope also that, if. mistakes 
are made, they will be made during the 
freshman year. We feel, that by partici- 
pating, the boys will receive additional 
impetus, thereby encouraging them to con- 







the pain, swelling and soreness. 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE supplies this 
valuable “moist heat” for many 
hours. It helps speed recovery — 
without interfering with the ath- 
lete’s rest. See that you have ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE ready for instant use 
in many emergencies. 





tinue swimming as sophomores and upper 
classmen. 

It is seldom that we have a sophomore 
competing as a regular on the varsity. 
Usually, the sophomore is a substitute 
who waits for someone to get sick, or a 
meet to be won, before he gets a chance 
to swim. He, however, gets enough 
chances to sustain his enthusiasm for com- 
petitive swimming. As a junior, he comes 
into his own, and usually participates in 
the important scoring. 

Following such a program, it has been 
my experience that we lose, in the fresh- 
man year, almost without exception, to 
the outstanding swimmer on the oppo- 
nent’s freshman team. With the same 
regularity, we usually defeat that same 
swimmer when we meet him in his sopho- 
more, junior and senior years. 

Unless a coach has “tailor-made” swim- 
mers coming in regularly, it is necessary 
for him to establish a sensible swimming 
program, and there is no substitute for 
swimming, unless it is more swimming. 
A coach should not be too prone to change 
a swimmer from a somewhat unconven- 
tional stroke, which is successful, to a rig- 
idly conventional stroke which probably 
will not work at all. If the swimmer is 
somewhat unconventional, but has good 
luck, there must be a good reason for it. 
It is up to the coach to find out the reason. 
He should not be a “blue-print” coach. 
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Even the layman can look at a piece of athletic leather goods 
bearing the famous Nokona Indian head and instantly identify 
it as a quality item by its appearance alone. Yet there's some- 
thing that's much more important to those who buy and use 
athletic equipment. It's, of course, the fine materials used 
throughout ... it's the scientifically engineered designing of 
each piece to meet the most exacting demands of coaches and 
players alike... it's the handicraft of skilled leatherworkers 
whose talents are those handed down from father to son for 
NOKONYQ generations past... it's the honest and never-ending effort 
of the entire NOKONA organization to make "Not the Larg- 


Trade Mark Registered est Line of Athletic Leather Goods, but the Best!" 


NOCONA ATHLETIC LEATHER 
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Defense Against The Tall Pivot Man 


(Continued from page 10) 


ball, and collapsing to the free-throw line, 
away from the ball. X3 and X5 will play 
fairly close to the player in their zone, 
when the ball is on their side, and col- 
lapse toward the basket when the ball is 
on the opposite side of the floor. X4 will 
play the pivot man practically man for 
man, but in front of him, as long as he 
is between the free-throw line and the 
basket. If the pivot man moves out in 
front of the free-throw line area, X4 will 
drop behind him, and play him straight 
away. 

In order to explain better the function 

















of the defense, as a whole, a simple offen- 
sive maneuver, as shown in Diagram 3, 
will be used to illustrate its operation in 
a given situation. O1 will pass to 05, and 
go to the corner ahead of the ball. O2 
will come to the center of the floor. O38 
may cut to the free-throw line area. O5 
will then pass to Ol in the corner, and 
cut straight for the basket for a return 
pass. This simple play, which is designed 
to put added pressure in the zone covered 
by X5, is defensed in the following man- 
ner: 

When the play starts, O1 has possession 
of the ball. This requires X1 to go out to 
him, and force him to make a play. At the 
same time, X2 drops back and in, toward 
the free-throw line; X3 drops back and 
in, toward the basket; X5 pla¥§ the man 
in his zone fairly close, and X4 plays in 
front of O04, looking for a chance to in- 
tercept any attempted passes toO04. When 
O1 passes to 05, X2 drops all the way 
back to the free-throw line; X3 drops far- 
ther toward the basket, and X1 drops 
straight back, shifts to cover 05, so as to 
relieve X5, and to permit him to cover 
O1 in the corner. Now, the pivot man, 
04, may call for a high pass over the head 





When you want the finest in styling, in 
needlework, in serviceability—in basket- 
ball uniforms, football uniforms, award 
sweaters, jackets, warm-up apparel, say 
“O’Shea.” It’s a signal your 
derstands—a play that always scores 
high for the wearer. O’Shea Knitting 
Mills, Division Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Corner Elm & Franklin Sts., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


Basketball Uniforms + Football Uniforms 
Award Sweaters 


of X4. Necessarily, this pass would be 
a lob pass. If the defensive man X3 col- 
lapses far enough on the “blind side,” he 
can then go for the ball, and play it as if it 
were a pass to him. X4 will recover quick- 
ly and go to the zone vacated by X3. All 
of the players will collapse toward the 
backboard, to prevent a quick pass-off or 
tip-pass to another cutter. 

The strength of this defense is based on 
the premise that all of the men will be 
alert, and shift quickly with each move- 
ment of the ball. As mentioned before 
there is no defense which will cover all 
situations, and no such claim is made for 
this particular variation. It has been 
found to be one method, however, of min- 
imizing the offensive advantage of excep- 
tionally tall men. The basic theory be- 
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Basketball shoes with PF ‘will give 
your players more Staying Power 


No matter how good your star players are, they 
can’t play their best game when fatigue starts to 
set in. 

That’s why it’s so important to take every pre- 
caution. All coaches know that “an athlete is only 


as good as his feet.” 
there. 

Basketball shoes with “‘P-F” will give your 
team the vital protection that keeps players “on 
their toes.’ 


And protection should start 
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D) “P-F” means Posture Foundation. It does five important things: 


1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 

2. Keeps the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. 
3. Guards against flat feet. 

4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases “staying power,” 
5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 


“P.F” will be incorporated in Canvas Rubber-Soled Basketball 
“hoes made only by B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 


lame 


1. Orthopedically correct rigid wedge ‘\ 2. Comfortable sponge rubber cushion 


maintains proper alignment of the bones 
of the foot. 


Postwar “*P-F °° shoes will begin.to be available 
in January or early February of 1946 
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Posture Foundation 


a Patented Feature found only in Basketball 
Shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich 
or 
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“Boxing a Vital Part of School§ 
Training Program” 


Boxing is recognized as a vital training program 
and is highly recommended for all high schools 
and colleges. To do this training job right proper 
equipment is essential. More and more schools are 
standardizing on NATIONAL equipment because 
it is designed and built by experts to do the job. 
John J. Walsh, famous University of Wisconsin 
coach, is on our advisory staff. 

National Jim-Flex mats are built of genuine 
platten process layer felt guaranteed free from 
broken punching needles. Side walls built up 
square . . . Handles are reinforced and lie close 
to mat. . . Heavy covers, tufted every 6” with 
extra strength waxed tufting twine make a mat 
that stands the gaff. nes 

Write for complete details 
on Mats, Boxing Rings, Train- 
ing Bags, Pad Covers, Wall 
Mats, etc. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


60 MARQUETTE FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





Indiana Basketball Coaching School Notes 


Are now available 
Plays, diagrams and lectures of the following coaches: 


Burl Friddle 
E. N. Case 


Glenn Curtis Loren Ellis 

Wayne Wakefield Ed Kellow 
and Cliff Wells 

Mail check for $1.50 to 

CLIFF WELLS, Berry Bowl, Logansport, Indiana 


hind the design of this defense is to pre- 
vent the tall pivot man from receiving 
a pass while in dangerous territory. If 
the defense accomplishes this, it has served 
its purpose, since the other members of 
the offense cannot get a pass to their tal! 
man and he is no longer an offensive 
threat. 

It is my opinion that we should not re- 
sort to rule changes in our defenses for 
such players as Kurland of Oklahoma A. & 
M., and Mikan of De Paul. From the 
standpoint of the advantage which they 
gained on defense, I agree with the rules 
committee in its legislation against goal 
tending. In my opinion this was not with- 
in the “spirit of the game,” any more than 
we would permit one player to perch upon 
the shoulders of another, in order to pre- 
vent scoring. The size of the basket and 
the ball place enough natural premium on 
scoring. If a man is clever enough to get 
his shot away, without having it blocked, 
he should be entitled to an opportunity 
to score. 

Reference to shot charts and game sta- 
tistics will show, that, under the natural 
difficulties of the game, most teams do 
very well if they are successful in 30 per 
cent of their attempts from the field 
From an offensive viewpoint, if we at- 
tempt to control the effectiveness of the 
tall man, by rules, it would not be con- 
sistent with our thinking. 

For example, it would be just as logical 
to limit the number of points a given 
player could score with long shots. Those 
players who have developed the ability to 


| make a high percentage of their long shots, 


will often break up the ball game from 
thirty feet out. Should we place a handi- 
cap on them? How about the clever play- 
er who develops fakes, and shoots with 
either hand? Is he not also a great de- 
fensive problem? Should we restrict him 
in some manner, limit him, say, to only one 
fake per play? No, I say let us leave the 
rules alone, as far as legislating against in- 
dividual differences. For those coaches 
who do not agree with this point of view, 
there is one other suggestion which may 
help solve their defensive problem against 
the tall man—that is, do not schedule 
games with those teams which are so 
blessed. 








BINDERS... 
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The Background 
of Fencing 


(Continued from page 15) 


the same time, one point is scored against | 


each. 

The saber has a theoretical cutting edge, 
in addition to the point. The cuts must 
land cleanly on the target, without whip- 
ping through the opponent's parry. In 
saber fencing, the rules about the right-of- 


| way are the same as in the foil. The con- 
| testant who scores five points first is the 


winner. Competition in all three weapons 


| takes place on a rubber or cork mat, forty 
| feet long and six feet wide. 


Through the use of protecting devices, 


| such as the canvas jacket or plastron, the 


SUCCESS STORY 


Packed with meaning 
for Ambitious Coaches 


Mr. Alfred Pugno is an ex-high school 
coach who became a Mutual Life career 
salesman only six years ago. Today, he 
earns five times as much as he earned in 
his former position! 


He writes: “I often wonder where I'd be 
today if I hadn’t joined The Mutual Life. 
I now enjoy success in a dignified career 
that provides a fine income, gives my 
family an enviable position in our com- 
munity, and assures our future security 
when I am ready to retire.” 


Mr. Pugno is no more successful than 
many other ex-coaches who are well- 
trained in modern life insurance selling. 
But aptitude is so important in determin- 
ing individual fitness for such a career 
that a scientific aptitude test has been 
developed to measure the probability of 
success, 


You can give yourself this test in your 
own home. If you qualify, you may re- 
ceive professional “‘on-the-job’”’ training, 
with a regular salary for the first two 
years, After that, liberal commissions 
offer unlimited earning opportunities. 


If you want to look forward to a better 
future than your present position offers 
why not send for our aptitude test today? 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


zy Lewis W. Douglas, 
President 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me your aptitude test. 


34 Nassov Street 
New York 5,N.Y. 














| steel mask and covered tip, the danger, 


but none of the thrills and action, has been 


| eliminated from this highly competitive 


sport. s 
The popularity of fencing in the United 


| States is increasing, and, at present, there 


are more than 200,000 enthusiastse Fene- 
ing is well organized under the guidance of 


| the Amateur Fencers League of America, 


which operates in conjunction with the 
Federation Nationale d’Escrime and other 
organizations. 

Fencing induces physical well-being, of- 
fers relaxation, which gives surcease from 
the daily “grind,” and affords competition 
which is highly developed when one person 
engages another in a pseudo-duel for pres- 
ervation of life. The benefits of this sport 
are many. Fencing is a prime body-build- 
er, developing smooth, strong muscles. Be- 
cause of the nature of the exercise, there 
are no bulging muscles, which tend to bind 
their possessor, and the entire body is 
equally developed, without undue strain 
on the heart. 

The modern swordsman reaps the re- 
ward of an erect carriage, co-ordination, 
graceful handling of the body, a keen eye 
and an alert mind. Is it any wonder that 
fencing is a compulsory sport at West 
Point and Annapolis, and that it is an im- 
portant part of the training of actors and 
actresses? Fencing is not limited to those 
persons who possess unusual strength, and, 
contrary to general opinion, it does not of- 
fer an advantage to those of unusual 
heights. The three fencing champions at 
the Olympic games in 1936 were tall, av- 
erage, and short. 

To take an awkward, puny individual, 


| whose only asset is a will to learn, and to 
| develop him into a fencer, “good enough 
| to make the team,” is a privilege which 


the fencing coach may enjoy. It is indeed 


a source of satisfaction to see pupils con- 


tinue their fencing, and compete in tour- 
naments, years after they have been grad- 
uated from college. 

(The actual fencing movements will be 
discussed by Mr. Hermanson in a later ar- 
ticle. Editor’s Note.) 
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Despite increased production the 
supply of the VMS is far short of 
the demand. 1945 production will 

only partially fill the orders for 
this famous ball. To keep top 
quality and performance we re- 
frain from further stepping up 
production through the use of 
materials and workmanship other 
than of VMS Quality so we ask 
aaa eis you to bear with us until full de- 
mand can be met with the tradi- 
tionally fine VMS. It is our sincere 
aim to keep it — THE GAME’S 
FAVORITE BALL! 
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A good portion of our facilities 
are still devoted to Army and 
Navy production, however, we 


are hopeful that with the larger 


flow of raw materials and with 
increased man-power we will be 
in a position to fill your orders 
more promptly and fully in the 
near future. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
(K ST. LOUIS * MISSOUR!|! 
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When your equipment is in the IVORY 
SYSTEM Shops .an All-Coverage Blanket 
Policy of one million dollars spells financial 
security against loss or damage from any 
cause whatsoever. We use no combustible 
or inflammable cleansing solvents, and our 


lacquer spray room is a model of safety. 


Four different groups of safety engineers 
pay unexpected visits to our Shops, and 


things have to be right—no smoking. The 


A.D.T. provides us with watchman service 
during every non-working hour—and these 


watchmen are. checked like clockwork. 


Hundreds of Coaches and Athletic Direc- 
tors have visited our Shops and have 
marveled at the spic and span conditions, 
and the efficient manner in which their 
reconditioning work is done. The IVORY 
SYSTEM is truly a safe place for your 
valuable Athletic Equipment. 


Frankly, we believe it is the duty of a Coach or Athletic Director to 


know something about the conditions under which his school’s 


equipment is stored and safeguarded when he sends it away to 


be reconditioned. 
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